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CONQUER CANCER 


The Cancer Hospital, which was founded as 
far back as 1851, is the first special Hospital in 
London for Cancer; and, indeed, for many years it was 
the only Hospital in London which existed solely for the treat- 
ment of Cancer and to research into its causes and possible cure. 
The Hospital is staffed by eminent specialists in both branches of 
its work. All known treatments are carried out with the aid of the 
very latest appliances, and the Hospital has to its credit a long and 
ourable record of successful work. 
Poor patients are admitted free, and a certain number of beds are 
provided for advanced cases who may remain for life. 
Will you please help by sending a donation towards the £150,000 
urgently needed for the new Radiological Department and accomo- 
_ for middle-income patients who can contribute towards their 


Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
(Incorporated under Royal Charter) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Benkers: Secre 
Coutts & Co. 440, Strand, W.C. J. CBB. 
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The “ Saturday Review”? Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the Theatre, 
Films, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion are the best 
of the week.—Eb.] 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


APOLLO. There’s Always Juliet, by John Van 
Druten. (Gerrard 6970.) 8.30. Thurs. and Sat., 
2.30. An amusing and very beautifully written 
love duet, exquisitely played by Edna Best and 
Herbert Marshall. 


WESTMINSTER. The Anatomist, by James Birdie. 
(Victoria 0283.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
Henry Ainley and a fine supporting cast in a play 
which is interesting as well as entertaining. 


AMBASSADORS. The Queen’s Husband, by Robert 
Sherwood. (Temple Bar 1171.) 8.30. Tues. and 
Fri., 2.30. Comedy about a Royal Family. 


QUEEN’S. The Barretts of Wimpole Street, by 
Rudolph Besier. (Gerrard 9437.) 8.15. Wed. 
and Sat., 2.30. 


GLOBE. The Improper Duchess, by J. B. Fagan. 
(Gerrard 8724.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. Last 
performances to-day, November 21st. 


WYNDHAMS. The Frightened Lady, by Edgar 
Wallace. (Temple Bar 3028.) 8.15. Wed. and 
Thurs., 2.30. I repeat by Edgar Wallace. 


SADLER’S WELLS, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, by Shakespeare. 
(Clerkenwell 1121.) Evgs. (except Monday), 
og Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. Next week at OLD 
VIC. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR’S LIST 


The White Gods. By R. Friedenthal. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 


Gladstone as Financier and Economist. By Francis 
W. Hirst. Benn. 15s. 


Fear and Be Slain. By J. E. B. Seely. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 
A book by a man who does not believe in “ Safety 
First.” 


Nine Nines. By H. Belloc and T. Derrick. Oxford. 
6s 


A book of rules for bad behaviour—quite 
delightful. 


The Lure of the Fine Arts. By F.C. Tilney. Chap- 
man & Hall. 15s. 


Rain, Rain, Go to Spain. By R. Lynd. Methuen. 5s. 
A book of essays. 


The Fifth Army. By Gen. Sir H. Gough. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 25s. 


Votive Tablets. By Edmund Blunden. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 10s. 6d. 


Letters of Charles Dickens to the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. Edited by C. C. Osborne. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
The Faro Table. By Charles Sedley. Nash & 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
Acid Gossip. 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST’S LIST 


LONDON FILMS 


THE REGAL. The Star Witness. Criticized in this 
issue. 

THE CARLTON. The Hours Between. Criticized 
in this issue. 

THE EMPIRE. The Guardsman. Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt in the screen version of Molnar’s 
play. Brilliantly acted. 

THE CAPITOL. Riders of the Purple Sage. Some 
fine photograph in a “ Western.” By Zane Grey, 

THE ACADEMY. The Italian Straw Hat. This 
farce of René Clair’s continues. It will be fol- 
lowed on Sunday by Vertof’s Man with a Movie 
Camera, and the synchronized version of The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. 

THE NEW GALLERY. Michael and Mary. This 
sentimental comedy of Mr. Milne’s with Edna 
Best and Herbert Marshall continues. 


GENERAL RELEASES 

Strangers May Kiss. Norma Shearer in a story 
where everything is free, and fairly nasty. 

Avalanche. This picture is directed by Dr. Fancke; 
it is true cinema and contains some wonderful 
photography. Location Mont Blanc. 

The Scandal Sheet. George Bancroft in a strong 
story; not so good as The Front Page, but good 
enough. 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR’S LIST 


Sunday, November 22, 3.0 p.m. The next Bach 
cantata of the series will be No. 70. 

9.5 p.m. Adrian Boult will conduct the sixth of the 
series of Sunday orchestral concerts. The 
orchestra will play the Symphony No. 1 in B 
Flat (Boyce arr. Lambert); Symphonic Poem 
En Saga (Sibelius); Joan Coxon (Soprano) will 
sing the aria Mia Sperenze Adorata (Mozart). 

Monday, November 23, 9.20 p.m. Continuing the 
series, “ War or Peace,” Capt. Liddell Hart will 
discuss with Air Vice-Marshal Longcraft, “ The 
New Warfare in the Air.” 

Tuesday, November 24, 8.30 p.m. Mr. Harold 
Nicolson’s talk is called “The New Revelation.” 

Wednesday, November 25, 8.15 p.m. The sixth of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Concerts, conducted by Adrian 
Buolt, will be relayed from Queen’s Hall. 

Thursday, November 26, 9.50 p.m. The eighth talk 
in the series on “ What I would do with the 
World,” will be given by the Archbishop of 
Liverpool. 

Friday, November 27, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Ernest Newman 
will give his fortnightly talk on musical criticism. 

8 p.m. Sir Norman Angell will give a talk on “ The 
Money Game,” in which he will describe the prin- 
ciples of this game, invented by himself, which 
constitute a simple method of becoming f 
with the elementary principles of finance. 


Saturday, November 28, 7.10 p.m. Mr. H. E. S. Ede 


will give a talk called “ A Room To Live In.” 
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NOTES OF 


OW that the Address is out of the way and 
N sca reform is on the way, the House of 

Commons has begun to settle down and take 
on an organic individuality of its own. Surprising 
as it may sound to those who remember other 
Parliaments elected in a fit of enthusiasm, it shows 
every sign of being a good House. 


This is partly due, I think, to the fact that it is 
so largely a House of young men. The 1918 
Parliament, with which one naturally compares it, 
was a House of old men; and not merely old men, 
but tired old men who were dead without knowing 
they were dead—I mean in the sense that they 
seemed dead to any ideals or enthusiasm or even 
adventure. The 1931 Parliament is very different. 


It is young. It is raw. It may even be crude— 
when it has found its feet and lost its self- 
consciousness and mastered those idiotic rules of 
procedure which seem specially devised to protect 
the old hand from the assault of youth. But it 
does not strike me as naturally docile. It will 
swallow a certain amount of gup and flapdoodle 
from the Treasury Bench, but not too much, and 
once it gets the bit between its teeth there will be 
trouble for the Government. 


Si jeunesse savait, no doubt; the young members 
will make mistakes, and Messrs. Macdonald and 
Baldwin will be loftily gracious when they point 
these little blunders out to those whom they regard 
as schoolboys. But fundamentally the emphasis 
will lie on the other half of the French proverb; 
and Mr. Baldwin’s favourite advice to the young— 
which amounts to this, that they “should be seen 
and not heard” while the Elder Statesmen have a 
quiet nap—is not likely to be well received. 


India 


The Indian Conference is nearing its close, and 
an English November has turned the thoughts of 
the delegates to thoughts of home. So far it has 


THE WEEK 


| here that Sir Ronald had ridden the island 
| on too loose a rein, and I gather that that 
is true. But more than that he committed the 
offence, and perhaps blunder, of trying to liberalize 
or popularize education. 


Far worse than that: “He wanted to close, or 
at least regulate the brothels which are cherished 
by the Greeks in general and their priests in 
particular, and that was the breaking-point.” As 
| to that, I can only hope that the health of the 
deported ecclesiastics will not be impaired beyond 
remedy by their deprivation. 


Allotments. 


Sir Stafford Cripps made a strong point in the 
debate on the Address, when he remarked on the 
false economy of saving £30,000 on the provisior: 
of allotments, which would have produced £500,000 
of home-grown food. I have not checked his 
figures, but they do not seem to have been 
effectively answered in debate. 


There is something very curious about the 
objection of the official mind to the allotment- 
holder. On general grounds he appears to be an 
extraordinarily useful member of the community, 
because he produces food for his own family on 
his own little plot, without too close a regard to 
the cash-value of the time spent in cultivating his 
garden. Unluckily these Coriolanus-like virtues 
seem to make no appeal to Whitehall. 


A Sunday Post? 


| The Post Office is sometimes very silly. Ever 
since the war it has stopped the Sunday delivery 
of letters in the country, presumably on the ground 
_ of expense rather than ethics. It is now going to 
restore it for one day only—Sunday, December 
_ 27th. But in retaliation there is to be no postal 
delivery on Boxing Day. 


neither succeeded nor failed, but been merely incon- | 


clusive; it has not ‘solved the problem it was 


intended to settle, and the minority question 
remains recalcitrant. 
put forward another claim—nothing less than for 


ennrite control by Congress of the Army in 
a. 


_ One is bound in courtesy to assume that he 
intends the claim to be taken seriously. If that is 
80, and he has not put it forward merely to restore 


his own declining prestige at home—for he has | 
been a conspicuous failure in London, and the fact | 


has not been overlooked in India—then one can 
only say that he has no sense of political reality, 
and leave it at that. 


Why Cyprus Rose. 


A correspondent who writes from personal 
knowledge rather takes me to task for a 
somewhat condemnatory reference to Sir Ronald 
Storrs in these columns recently. It was suggested 


But Mr. Gandhi has now | 


This is making the worst of both worlds. 
Common-sense and piety alike suggest a big 
delivery on Christmas Day, which falls on Friday, 
an overflow delivery for late Christmas cards and 
parcels on Saturday, and a day’s rest for postal 
staff and public alike on Sunday. But presumably 
_ the official mind is not troubled by either common- 
sense or piety; only by a desire to do its bit to 
spoil Christmas. 


Corsica. 


An ugly rumour is afoot to the effect that the 
so-called round-up of brigands in Corsica is merely 
an excuse to carry out certain military operations 
_which might otherwise have roused the suspicion 
of France’s neighbours, and that it is affording an 
excellent opportunity to test new weapons. I am 
not in a position either to affirm or to refute this 
story, but I must confess that from the illustrations 
which have appeared in the Press the forces em- 
ployed look more like soldiers than gendarmes. 
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The Norman Gold Standard. 


The proposed re-election of Mr. Montagu 
Norman as Governor of the Bank of England is 
little short of a public scandal, and I should have 
thought that a man so discredited as he is would 
have preferred to seek oblivion in retirement. I 
do not consider that the office of Governor of the 
Bank should be a political appointment, or that its 
occupant should change with the Government, but 
Mr. Norman is personally so deeply committed to 
a policy that has failed that his removal is 
necessary in the public interest. 


His re-election will assuredly mean further 
efforts on his part to return to the Gold Standard 
as soon as possible, and in the meantime to peg 
the pound at a high rate of exchange, thus sacri- 
ficing industry to the bankers once more. Mr. 
Norman has already cost the British taxpayer 
untold millions, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is not a worshipper of gold, will 
intimate to the Bank that its retiring Governor is 
persona non grata to the Treasury. 


The Statute of Westminster 


With all respect to Lord Carson and his co-signa- 
tories of the letter of protest against the Statute 
of Westminster, I sincerely hope that it will be 
ignored by the Conservative majority in the House 
of Commons. Conservatism was side-tracked on 
to the Irish Question once before when it would 
have done better to have stuck to Tariff Reform, 
and its association with a policy of hostility to 
{reland has always done it more harm than good. 
As a nation, we have enough troubles on hand 
without wantonly adding to the number. 


Moreover, the Statute of Westminster cannot 
lightly be attacked merely to spite the Irish Free 
State. The Empire cannot now be held together 
save by sentiment and by trade, and the old 
supremacy of the British Parliament has gone for 
ever. The Statute may be, and probably is, a bad 
one, but unluckily it merely recognizes facts. 
Westminster cannot legislate for Manitoba or 
Munster, so why pretend that it can? Nor did 
Lord Carson himself, if my memory serves me 
right, display any great respect for the legislative 
functions of the British Parliament when the Home 
Rule Bill was in question. 


Hewins, T. R. 


The sudden death of Professor Hewins on the 
very day that the Anti-Dumping Measure was 
introduced in the House of Commons was a tragic 
coincidence. At any rate it must have been utterly 
unexpected, for when I ran into him in the Mall 
a day or two before he seemed fit and well, and 


tariff is all ready—if they really want it.” 


It seems strange now to look back to the time, 
twenty years ago, when Hewins had the ambition 
to lead the Conservative Party. I think he never 
quite forgave Bonar Law for being chosen in his 
stead—more especially as Bonar was a Pres- 
byterian, whereas Hewins was a Roman Catholic. 
{And a more devout Catholic, I may add, than 


21 November 1934 


Bonar was Presbyterian.) But the English people, 
as Professor Ramsay Muir knows, can never take 
professors seriously in politics—perhaps because 
they take themselves too seriously—and Hewins 
never won a contested election. 


All the same, Hewins had a very definite place 
in the Conservative Party. Tories, even more than 


_ most people, like their thinking done for them, and 


most tariff problems were automatically referred 
to Hewins for solution. He suffered a good deal 
in recent years from the amour propre of the 
indispensable expert whose advice is never taken, 
and I well recollect one afternoon when we smoked 
a pipe together in his study he virtually admitted 
that medizval theology was a more grateful subject 
than modern economics. 


Rubber Prices 


East of Suez and west of Temple Bar the price 
of rubber, as reflected in rubber shares, is a delicate 
topic. But if leading magnates are, like other in- 
dustrialists, confident of England’s future (since 
October 27th), they foresee no early boom in 
rubber. In fact the primrose path is threatened 
with the spectre of early bankruptcies. 


In 1924 imperial rubber fetched twice the value 
of the year’s tribute to America for War Debt; in 
1930 it brought in one-third. A revolutionary 
tapping method, nine months’ tapping then nine 
months’ rest, is producing more rubber than the 
old way of tapping straight on steadily. Small 
hope of a drop in rubber stocks here. 


Water Rates 


Several grateful parents have paid tribute to my 
little part in agitating some months ago for a cut 
in scholastic charges to meet reduced parental 
incomes. I have now another boon to crave, this 
time of the water companies. Surely, with felling 
charges, these can lower rates to ratepayers! 
Incidentally in the London area plumbers are 
reaping a harvest from the excessive pressure in 
the mains, which is too great a strain on old cocks 
and pipes. 


| The Cowper Bicentenary. 


The literary world has been celebrating the bi- 


_ centenary of Cowper, but I cannot help wondering 


if many people still read him—apart, of course, 
from those hors d’oeuvres of letters, the antholo- 
gies. A few favourite pieces survive there; a 
few more in school primers. But I doubt if the 
first dozen men one is likely to meet in any 
literary club could swear that they have read “ The 


, Task” or “ The Sofa.” 
he told me with sombre joy that “the scientific | 


Poets, after all, survive because of their best, 
not their worst work—Shakespeare, Byron and 
Wordsworth all wrote some terrible stuff, but 
nobody would challenge their claim to immortality 
—but the trouble with Cowper was not that he was 
ever actually bad, but that he was almost always 
second-rate. The literary critics cried him up to 
one of the first places, but time and neglect have 
slowly but surely let him down. 
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HE Conservative majority in the House of 

Commons is to be congratulated upon having 

exerted sufficient pressure on the Cabinet to 
ensure that the wishes of the country should be, 
at any rate in part, carried into effect, and the 
thanks of the electorate are in particular due to 
Mr. Amery and to Sir Henry Page-Croft. It 
remains, it is true, to be seen what use will be 
made of the powers with which the Government 
has been entrusted by Parliament, but the breach 
with Free Trade has been made, and in the reversal 
of a century-old policy c’est le premier pas qui 
cotite. 

At the same time, the prevention of dumping 
represents no more the negative side of the task 
which lies before the new Parliament. It will do 
something to restore the balance of trade, but until 
a scientific tariff has been imposed that balance 
cannot become definitely favourable to this country. 
In short, a great deal of constructive work lies 
ahead, for not only is there still the tariff to be 
considered, but the whole problem of the Imperial 
preferences has to be tackled, for Protection must 
be made the strongest link of Empire if it is to be 
fully justified. The Anti-Dumping Act is the 
foundation stone of the whole edifice of Imperial 
economic unity, and the sooner our legislators get 
on with the construction of the rest of the building 
the better. 

The introduction of this present measure is a 
victory for the back-bench Conservatives over the 
Cabinet, which has clearly been forced to act by 
kicks from behind, for, quite obviously, ministers 
met Parliament with no intention of doing anything 
ts of extricating the League of Nations 

from the embarassing situation into which it 
has got itself, and we wish him all success in the 
task. At the same time, the British taxpayer has 
a right to ask why the Foreign Secretary should 
be wasting the nation’s time and money in saving 
what is essentially an international institution from 
the consequences of its own folly. The answer, of 
course, is that ever since the war successive British 
Governments have implicated this country more and 
more in the problems of the Continent, and the 
tesult is to-day no crisis can arise in any part of 
the world but Great Britain must of necessity be 
gtavely affected by it. 

We have no quarrel with the League as such, 
and we are quite frankly of the opinion that the 
world would in many respects be the poorer for 
its disappearance, but its recent actions fill us with 
alarm. It has taken sides in the Manchurian dispute 
and it has proceeded on the assumption that China 
exercised control over her outlying provinces, 
thereby making itself the laughing-stock of intelli- 
gent people in every country. Furthermore, it 
seems in a fair way to become a mere branch of 
the Quai d’Orsay, and it is a significant fact that 
the present meeting of the Council is being held, 
not in Geneva, but in Paris, while its spokesman 
in the Sino-Japanese dispute has been M. Briand. 
In short it is, apparently, being used as an instru- 


IR JOHN SIMON has gone to Paris for the 


THE FIRST STEP 


at all until after Christmas. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, this will be a precedent, and it will be 
the unofficial members who will force the pace. 
So long as the country gets the measures it wants 
it is not likely to enquire too closely into the 
methods by which they are obtained, though we 
cannot help remarking that it is a somewhat 
unsatisfactory state of affairs for what is theoreti- 
cally the strongest administration of modern times 
to lead its followers from behind like the famed 
Duke of Plaza-Toro. It may be less exciting, but 
it is very undignified. 

Nevertheless we offer sincere congratulations to 
the new private members upon the start which they 
have made. In the days of the Coalition a Con- 
servative majority was forced, year after year, to 
pass measures of which it disapproved, and the 
result was that the country was saddled with a mass 
of legislation which has proved to be the cause of 
most of the ills from which it has subsequently 
suffered. The Conservative majority of to-day has 
made it clear, within a week of the commencement 
of the session, that it will stand no nonsense, and 
that the measures it wants must be passed. This 
is the spirit of a youth that will be served, and it 
augurs well for the future of the Empire. The 
majority has tasted its first blood in the Anti- 
Dumping Act, and this is but the first of a long 
series of triumphs for the younger men, who at 
long last are coming into their own. As for the 
old gang on the Treasury Bench, a week has been 
enough to show them that if they will not lead 
they can be made to follow. The lesson will not 


THE EUROPEAN CIRCE 


be lost upon them. 


| ment to perpetuate the French hegemony of 
| Europe, and that in spite of the large proportion 
of its cost which is born by this country (which, 
incidentally, has not secured a single contract in 
connection with the building of its new head- 
quarters at Geneva). 

It would be idle to pretend that a policy of 
splendid isolation is either possible or desirable, but 
our statesmen and diplomats since the war have 
found the attractions of the Continent and its 
problems irresistible, and now, apparently, they: 
cannot leave the Far East well alone. Not a dog 
can bark on the world’s surface but John Bull must 
enquire the cause, and administer the appropriate 
remedy. Hardly a year passes but some fresh 
treaty or agreement binds this country to interfere 
in matters that are no concern of hers, and ministers 
get up in Parliament to claim credit for having 
added new burdens to the country. 

If membership of the League of Nations means 
that Great Britain is to be dragged at the heels of 
France into every Continental dispute then the 
sooner the Government bids farewell to Geneva the 
better. The Empire must be the first consideration 
of every British statesman, and if our hands are. 
to be tied in advance this duty cannot properly be. 
performed. Geneva is dominated by cranks, and 
the only realists who exercise any influence there 
are the French, whose interests are very different 
from ours. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY ? 


| 
By J. P. LockHart-MuMMERY 


HEN human beings first began to buy and 
sell it was by means of barter or exchange 


of goods, but the inconvenience of this 
method was soon apparent, and it was found better 
to use some valuable and easily portable commodity 
as a means of exchange. Various substances have 
been used such as cowrie shells, iron discs, silver, 
gold and jewels. Eventually the medium of exchange 
almost all over the world became silver or gold 
because these were the most valuable metals and 
could be measured by weight. A little more than a 
hundred years ago, owing to the great increase in 
trade, it became inconvenient always to use gold or 
silver, and notes made of paper were issued by certain 
Banks, and the so-called Gold Standard arose. The 
amount of trading of one kind and another that 
goes on now is so great that it would be quite impos- 
sible to represent it in gold, as there is nothing like 
enough gold in existence. The system of credit has 
taken its place, but this credit is still reckoned in 
terms of gold. 

If wealth is to be calculated by money, it is neces- 
sary that there should be an exact unit of money 
by which all wealth can be calculated and measured, 
just as in science and engineering there has to be an 
exact measure of length, weight and capacity. It 
can be argued that the present standard is gold, but 
is this a proper standard, and does it satisfactorily 
fulfil the necessary conditions? It is certainly not a 
fixed unit. It varies from day to day. The exact 
values of the pound sterling, the gold dollar, the franc 
and the mark have to be quoted daily. The value 
of gold is not fixed, much less the unit of money. 

If notes or any other form of money were not 
legal tender unless an equivalent amount of gold was 
in the safes of the bank issuing that money—if, in 
fact, anyone could be quite sure that no money any- 
where existed which was not actually represented by 
an equivalent amount of gold held somewhere against 
that money, and for which it could be exchanged at 
any time and under any circumstances, then it might 
be argued that there was a definite standard of money. 

It will at once be pointed out that theoretically this 
is the case, but that practically it is quite impossible, 
and that business and banking would be impossible if 
notes or other forms of exchange could not be issued 
except against gold held in the banks. 

If this is so, then, surely, the compromise which 
at present exists, and which pretends that something 
exists which in fact does not, is wrong, and the whole 
gold standard is an absurdity. The gold is not used, 
but is left in the vaults of banks as a sort of guarantee 
of the solvency of the nation. 

The cost of taking care of all the gold and moving 
it about is somewhere in the neighbourhood of thirty 
million pounds a year. This looks even more absurd 
when one considers that gold is no longer a valuable 
commodity. In the days when gold first became the 
standard of value and money, it was one of the 
most valuable commodities in existence, and for 
that reason was made the standard of exchange and 
wealth. But that is no longer true. Gold is only 
used for jewellery or adornment to a very meagre 
extent, and then mostly only for cheap ornaments; 
it is not even any longer used for filling teeth or 
making dentures; if any attempt were made to sell 
the gold now in existence in the vaults of banks it 
would be found to be practically valueless. In reality 
it would do just as well to have a reserve of ivory 
counters, as gold is no longer any more than a counter 
of fictitious value. As soon as this is realized and 
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| It would be 
_ individuals and countries. 

| an absolute standard of money which would replace 
| the gold now used as a standard. Ht would not be 


, subject to alteration in value, and as the Bonds would 
| consist of paper or some other cheap material there 


, cancelled in transit. 


_and no country would be allowed to issue more of 


acted upon the whole system of a gold standard will 
collapse, for it is based on a myth. The real value of 
any commodity is the price it will realize if sold. 

Money must be looked at from a new angle, and 
a standard and unalterable unit devised which wil] 
have a world-wide application, and which will act as 
the measure of money by which all value can be 
accurately and permanently measured. It is certainly 
not beyond the brains of modern man to do this 
once he is prepared to scrap the old ideas and to 
look at the problem as a whole, instead of trying 
to patch up the present obsolete standard by pretending 
that gold has a value which it does not possess. A 
suggestion will be made here for what it is worth. 
It is probably not the solution, but it may and probably 
does contain the germs of the solution. 

lf the six great nations of the world, namely, 
England, America, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, issued an international loan which was 
mutually guaranteed by each and all of them, the units 
of this loan would become the unit of value of money, 
and would not be subject to alteration or change. 
The loan would have a fixed rate of interest, and 
would be issued by each country in its own currency, 
but the units would be so arranged that they were 
of the same value as the units of the other countries— 
that is to say—a Five Pound Bond in England would 
be exactly equal to a Twenty-Five Dollar Bond in 
America, or, say, Six Hundred Francs in France, ete. 
The Bonds would be in Five Pound units, and each 
Bond would have its exact value in each of the 
issuing countries printed on it, thus, printed on the 
face of each Bond would be 5 Pounds, 25 Dollars, 
600 Francs, 100 Marks, etc., so that it could be cashed 
in any of the issuing countries without any exchange. 
ually valuable in all of them, and would 
act as a unit of value in all dealings between 


If such a loan were established, it would become 


would not be a great mass of a supposedly valuable 
commodity lying idle. There is at present 150,000,000 
pounds in gold lying idle in the vaults of the American 
and French banks. This means, roughly, that America 
and France are losing between 40,000,000 and 
50,000,000 (pounds) a year in interest, as this amount 
of money, if lent, would be earning that sum. The 
movement of the Loan Bonds from one country to 
another would still involve expense, but to nothing 
like the extent that the gold now does, as there is 
no assaying to do, and the Bonds could always be 


a. oOo 


The total amount of loan to be issued by each 
country would be decided by mutual arrangement, 


this particular loan without the authority of all of 
them. All countries would, through their respective 
Governments, absolutely guarantee the capital and 
interest of the loan, both in their own currency 
in that of the other countries issuing it, and in the 
event of one country becoming bankrupt and unable 
to meet its liabilities under the loan, the remaining 
countries would automatically pay the Bondholders 
who wished to realize. This is the system on which 
the great name of Lloyds marine insurance, which now 
ae nearly all the shipping in the world, has been 

uilt up. 

The rate of interest would be either fixed or varied 
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according to economic conditions, but only over the 
whole loan and not varied in one country as against 
another. Such a loan would become the unit of value 
of the world, and would entirely replace the present 

Jd standard. 

Incidentally, the change-over might be unfortunate 
for those countries which held the most gold, but 
ihat could be easily adjusted. The French might use 
their store for paving Paris with gold, and so adding 
to the amenities of their attractive city! The other 


countries of the world which did not come into the 
original loan would soon be forced to do so or to use 
the loan of the big nations already in existence as 
their own standard of currency. 

Special provision would have to be made for what 
would happen to the loan in the event of war between 
two nations, but this should not be difficult, and the 
operation of the loan would probably become one of 
the greatest incentives to peace and against war that 


' has yet been devised. 


SPAIN: YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW 
By Srr CHaRLes PETRIE 


HE appearance of two volumes* devoted to a 
T sues of the reign of King Alfonso XIII. cer- 

tainly attests to their publishers’ belief in the 
interest of the British public in Spanish affairs, but, 
unfortunately, the books in question add very little to 
our knowledge of the subject of which they treat. 
The work of Princess Pilar of Bavaria and Major 
Desmond-Houston is certainly the better of the two, 
but its authors give no evidence of the possession 
of those critical faculties. which are essential in an 
appreciation of this nature, while Mrs. Stewart 
Erskine is chiefly concerned to use General Primo de 
Rivera as a whipping-boy for the mistakes of his 
master and of his colleagues. The general reader 
may, it is true, do far worse than skim these pages, 
but the student of foreign affairs will not find much 
in them that he did not know already. 

There can be no shadow of doubt that King Alfonso 
inherited most of the troubles which finally brought 
the monarchy to the ground, while the intense 
individualism of the Spanish people makes them one 
of the most difficult to govern, both in the New World 
and in the Old. The violent fluctuations of such 
public opinion as there is between the extremes of 
liberty and authority makes the continuance of settled 
and stable government almost an impossibility, while 
such modern developments as the Press and the 
improvement of communications have not rendered the 
task of administering Spain any easier, for the apathy 
of the masses has remained unchanged, and the 
politically-minded minority has been enabled to carry 
on subversive propaganda with greater facility and 
more deadly effect. Against this difficulty any 
Spanish monarch would have had to contend, but 
King Alfonso increased his handicap by his attitude 
towards the Catalan problem, by his failure to co- 
operate with General Primo de Rivera, and by the 
confidence which he reposed in the wrong people 
during the last year of his reign. 

Jealousy between Castile and Catalonia has existed 
ever since the union of the crowns in the days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and it has resulted in blood- 
shed on more than one occasion, notably at the time 
of the War of the Spanish Succession, when the 
Catalans supported, more out of sheer cussedness than 
for any other reason, the Archduke Charles against 
Philip V. In spite of these ancient hates, the situation 
was easier at the beginning of the present century 
than it had been for many years, for the growth of 
tevolutionary Socialism in Barcelona had made the 

talan employer realize that the connection with 

adrid was very useful in time of trouble. King 
fonso personally did his best to cultivate good 
tations with the Catalans, but he never forced upon 
the attention of his ministers the importance of satis- 
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*Don Alfonso XIII.: “A Study of Monarchy.” 
ARH. Princess Pilar of Bavaria and Major D. 
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King Alfonse XIIL of By Erski 
Alfonso . of Spain. rs. Stewart Erskine. 
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extremely serious ones. There can be little doubt that 


of Spanish monarchs, and the progress that the 


fying the aspirations of the province in the matter of 
autonomy, when a glorified county council would have 
met the case. In consequence, Barcelona became the 
rallying-point for all the disaffected, and the Catalans 
were the bitterest enemies of the monarchy when the 
Revolution took place, not because they disliked the 
King himself, but because they had come to believe 
that only under a Republic could they secure any 
measure of autonomy. 

The King’s failure to co-operate with General 
Primo de Rivera was the real cause of the downfall 
of the monarchy. The dictator was a soldier, and 
the limitations of a military man at the head of a 
government to-day are considerable. King Alfonso 
gave him a clear field, but he did not place his own 
incomparable knowledge of statecraft at his minister’s 
disposal, or Spain might have been spared all her 
recent troubles. Why the Cortes was not summoned 
to ratify the establishment of the Directory is one 
of the mysteries of history, and the authors of these 
books make no effort to solve it; indeed, they do not 
seem to realize that the failure to convoke the Cortes 
in September, 1923, was a blunder of the very first 
magnitude. It is always a grave error in politics to 
leave a good argument to the other side, yet this is 
precisely what King Alfonso and General Primo de 
Rivera did at that time. The Dictator made several 
blunders which might easily have been avoided had 
his master frankly co-operated with him. The 
Directory was the monarchy’s last card, but the King 
did not perceive that such was the case, though it was 
a card that in other hands would have taken the trick, 
as it did in Italy in somewhat similar circumstances. 

After Primo’s fall things went from bad to worse, 
and the Court got completely out of touch with the 
situation. The King turned to the discredited party 
politicians in the end, with the result that the country 
had to vote against the monarchy if it wanted to get 
rid of the “old gang.” An immediate election when 
the Directory came to an end might well have saved 
the day, but the dolce far niente policy of General 
Berenguer merely gave the opponents of the throne 
time to organize. Whether the King would have done 
better to have stayed and fought it out is a moot 
point, and there is not sufficient evidence yet available 
upon which to base an opinion. What is certain is 
that the vacillations of the last monarchical administra- 
tion drove, out of an instinct of self-preservation, a 
great many influential people into the Republican 
ranks who would not otherwise have been found there. 
One is reminded of Talleyrand’s action when Louis 
XVI. refused to fire on the crowd that was marching 
on Versailles. 

The tragedy of King Alfonso’s career is that 
although he made very few mistakes they were 


he will be regarded by posterity as one of the greatest 


Peninsula made during his reign was considerable. 
Had he co-operated with General Primo de Rivera 
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the latter would in all probability not have died when 
the did, and between them they would have made 
‘Spain the equal of Italy and France before another 
decade had passed. No man ever sacrificed himself 
to a greater extent for the public good than did King 
Alfonso, and when the present passions die down that 
fact will be appreciated by his fellow-countrymen. It 
jis an old and true saying that the man who never 
made a mistake never made anything, and it was King 
Alfonso’s misfortune that what he did wrong 
attracted far more attention than what he did right. 

So much for the past, but what of the future? The 
authors of these books clearly do not regard the 
present republican regime in Spain as more than a 
passing phase, and there they have all well-informed 
pinion behind them. Indeed, the five years’ life 
which most of us gave the Republic when it first 
ame into existence is now regarded in many quarters 
as far too long, and the popular refrain :— 


“ Vendra en enero 
Don Juan tercero.” 


is believed by those who know Spain best to be 
nearer the truth. The Republic is, it is true, steadily 
alienating every important section of Spanish opinion, 
and is proving quite incompetent in the matter of 
preserving order, but, all the same, its life may be 
prolonged for some time yet owing to certain factors 
which are working in its favour. 

In the first place, the question of the succession to 
the throne must be settled finally. The old Pretender, 
Don Jaime de Borbon, is dead, and his uncle, the sole 
surviving member of the Carlist line, has declared that 
he recognises King Alfonso’s children as his heirs. 
Now abdication is by no means unknown in Spain; 
as recently as last century both Charles IV. and 
Isabella II. abdicated in favour of their sons while 
they were in exile, so it would be in no way 
exceptional if King Alfonso and his Carlist namesake 
resigned their rights to the former’s third son, Don 
Juan, now a cadet at Dartmouth. It was the manifest 
incapacity of the Prince of Asturias and his brother, 
Don Jaime, to succeed that weakened the monarchist 
resistance in the months that immediately preceded the 
Revolution, and the appearance of Don Juan, who is 
‘both able and popular, in the field as the undisputed 
claimant would in all probability be in itself enough 
‘to restore the monarchy. At all costs the Spanish 
Royal family must be careful to avoid that fratricidal 
strife which for so long divided the House of France, 
and to which the Third Republic owed its origin. 

Then, again, there can be no question but that the 
chief bulwark of the Spanish Republic is France, for 
the recovery of Spain under General Primo de Rivera 
gave her Northern neighbour a very nasty shock 
‘indeed, and so long as the republican regime does not 
‘become actually Bolshevist it can rely upon the support 
of the Quai d’Orsay. The repeated French appeals 
to the sanctity of treaties, and M. Briand’s fantastic 
schemes for a European federation, cannot disguise 
the fact that France is a revolutionary Power, and 
that Paris is the headquarters of every conspirator 
in Europe. For years before the Spanish Revolution 
the French Government sheltered any and every sort 
of enemy of the monarchy, just as the Italian 
fuorusciti are protected and encouraged to-day, so now 
France will leave no stone unturned to maintain the 
existing order at Madrid, partly at the insistence of 
the Grand Orient, and partly for fear that the restored 
monarchy should come within the orbit of Italy. On 
the other hand, the French are realists, and the 
moment that the Spanish republicans prove that they 
can no longer “ deliver the goods” they will look to 
Paris for succour in vain. Not for nothing has 
France been termed the “harlot of the nations.” 

Of one thing there can be no doubt, and it is that 
the Republic is tottering. It has driven the Church 
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into opposition, it is frightening capital, both native 
and foreign, and several Provinces are on the verge oj 
revolt. In the streets and cafés of the towns, where 
republican sentiments are strongest, the return of the 
monarchy is being openly discussed, and whenever 
the electorate gets an opportunity of expressing jts 
opinion the royalist vote is increased. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it will be as well if the Republic continues g 
little longer, for only by much suffering do nations 
learn sense, and Spain clearly did not suffer enough 
in its first experience of republicanism. 


A SATURDAY DICTIONARY 


DUMPING 


THE essence of business is the exchange of goods 
or services, sometimes by barter or truck, more often 
by money; and the price paid, whether for the article 
required or the service rendered, should include (a) 
prime cost of production, (b) overhead charges, and 
(c) an element of profit. © 

These three items together should yield what js 
theoretically called the just price. Into that question 
we need not, however, enter at the moment; those 
who are interested in the problem will find a large but 
scattered literature on the subject in the Middle Ages, 
and considerable attention has been devoted to it in 
modern times, more especially by writers with 
Socialist leanings. Fundamentally the problem of the 
just price assumes an equation of economics, ethics, 
and equity; and it must be confessed that the attempts 
to solve it have not been conspicuously successful in 
theory, and perhaps still less successful in practice, 

The actual difficulty of fixing a just price arises 
from the third item. The prime cost of production 
is usually fixed, within limits, by local conditions, 
The same may be said to apply to overhead charges, 
which cannot be added to the cost of the finished 
article and which, if excessive, must operate to reduce 
the profit. The point of controversy in the just price 
is the amount of profits; and here ethics has, on the 
whole, fought a losing battle with economics. 

It is obviously difficult to apportion these different 
factors; especially when they are affected, as in some 
trades or occupations, by capriciousness of demand or 
supply, which raises costs by the introduction of a 
third factor—the possibility of waste, either in the 
goods which are produced or the hands required to 


Where there is steady and, in effect, universal 
demand, however, there is little prospect of waste, 
unless supply completely outruns demand (as it has in 
some cases lately, where corn and coffee have both 
been used for fuel). But though actual waste need not 


be contemplated, the local over-production is such that 
the surplus goods have to be disposed of at an un 
economic rate; and the market for this surplus will 
usually be sought at some distance, for the simple 
reason that the local market. is already saturated with 
its cwn product, and either cannot take any more of, 
being both producer and consumer, cannot entirely 
destroy its own price-basis. 

The surplus goods are therefore disposed of else 
where, at a price which ignores one or more elements 
of the theoretical just price, in order to undercut the 
market in which they are offered. This is known 4 
“dumping,” in contradistinction to legitimate 
export-trade, which takes the relevant factors of the 
theoretical just price into consideration, and at least 
| attempts to distribute them equally over all classes 0 


demand. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


SHOULD WE GROW OUR OWN FOOD ? 


By S. L. BENsusan 


Tue historian of the future, when writing an 
account of the British economic crisis, will hardly 
fail to note a matter for wonderment. At a time 
when the patient taxpayer was being denounced by 
some for having money with which to satisfy the 
Treasury and support unemployment, and scolded by 
others for not striving sufficiently to import less and 

rt more, his rulers had forgotten their chief asset. 
They had, out of cultivation, at least two million 
acres of cultivable land; they had, out of work, 
more than one hundred thousand skilled agricultural 
labourers. Great Britain was spending some two 
hundred and fifty million pounds a year upon foreign 
grain, flour, meat, bacon, butter and cheese. The 
excuses for this reasoned imbecility are not far to 
seek—the dominant one is that agriculture has always 
been the sport of the politicians, and in the House of 
Commons every progressive measure is opposed 
wholeheartedly by the Opposition of the time being. 
When war stilled the noises that are said to have 
saved the Capitol but have achieved nothing helpful 
since, agriculture leapt forward; the year 1918 
showed what we can produce. 

If a state of emergency were proclaimed in England, 
and all the suitable rural areas were put under the 
plough, if pigs and poultry and dairy produce could 
be produced intensively, we might keep five million 
pounds a week in this country, bring back half a 
million people to the villages, and give them the means 
to support the local shops that, in their turn, support 
the factories. All this need take only two years. 

The difficulties in the way are political incompetence, 
individualism on the farms, and a faulty, expensive 
system of distribution. The fear of dear food is 
unfounded. With modern machinery and on well- 
chosen land, the farmer can produce wheat to yield 
him a substantial profit at forty shillings a quarter, 
and the price of the two-pound loaf over the counter 
should then be twopence-halfpenny and no more. 
The farmer can grow good beef and rest content 
if he can sell at sixpence per pound on the hoof. 
There is no need to run through the list of farm 
produce. Suffice it, that given a drastic elimination 
of middlemen, British farm products could compete 
with foreign so soon as the home trade could be 
organized. At present the producer is doing what he 
thinks best to meet distributors who are organized 
in every department and can dictate terms. 

The big milling firms don’t want English wheat; 
they have established mills at the ports and closed 
many of the inland ones. The maltsters will buy 
foreign barley if they can and grind the faces of the 
home growers if they can’t. Partly because we have 
fifteen breeds of pig instead of two or three, the 
Danish bacon trade is worth nearly a million pounds 
aweek to Denmark. And because of the big shippers, 
the big millers and the meat dealers, we are assured 
that these islands cannot be self-supporting. 

Few people who are not concerned with farming 
practice realize how modern machinery and_ the 
scientific study of animal nutrition have altered the 
‘gricultural outlook, nor how hopeful it has become. 
All we have to do is to lift agriculture out of the mud 
of party politics, make co-operation compulsory, 
diminate superfluous middlemen, and put producer 

consumer in close touch. ; 

A big job you say? Yes, but the prize is worth the 
winning. In the course of a few years the national 
teward would probably be a million pounds a day off 
the import bill and the return of masses of C3 popula- 
tion to a higher grade. 


By Dewar. 


Ir BritTAIN is to grow its own food, as some 
agricultural authorities assert it can, one certain 
thing is that the people will have to change their diet. 
A Food Controller, with dictatorial powers, will have 
to be appointed to decree on what minimum of 
protein, fat, and carbohydrate, human life can be sus- 
tained. Our prescribed rations are likely to be 
unappetising and strange. 

The island is small; its population large. Corn and 
other vegetable matter derived from a given area will 
support eight times as many persons as would the 
meat obtainable from the same acreage. To reach 
self-sufficiency, we must, therefore, move far towards. 
vegetarianism. In the hey-day of corn farming we 
never had more than three and a half million acres 
under wheat. Some of them have since been taken 
by the builders. Merely to satisfy present demands, 
we should, at a rough estimate, want quite nine 
million acres for this crop alone. For all the grain 
now required, it would, according to Sir Thomas 
Middleton, be necessary “to plough every acre of 
land not subject to flooding and not too far above 
sea level to prevent corn from ripening.” 

What such prodigal husbandry would cost the 
country baffles imagination. The sugar subsidy, a 
scandalous extravagance curiously overlooked in the 
May Report, might, however, be remembered as a 
warning against uneconomic cultivation. 

But, says somebody, sacrifices must be made for 
safety in war. Introduction of this contention into 
a debate on agriculture reveals an archaic mind. The 
“next war” is more likely to be decided by a whiff 
of gas between meals than by lengthy siege. Also, 
in event of blockade, shortage of petrol and rubber, 
which we cannot produce even under shelter of the 
highest tariff wall, might as easily as lack of victuals 
drive us to capitulation. 

Mild and plausible as it sounds, the suggestion that 
we could retrench upon the Navy if we ceased 
importing food is unsound. The rationed British 
would, like the Spartans, be bellicose because they 
found peace unendurable. Are not vegetarians 
notoriously aggressive? If panic-mongering agricul- 
tural protectionists have their way, the hungry ‘forties 
of this century should see us fighting for absolute 
command of the sea as a step to again sharing in the: 
world’s supply of eatables. 

Meanwhile, by breaking up our grass, we should 
have let loose a pretty plague of weeds. And where, 
incidentally, is it proposed that farmers should obtain 
the needed quantity of fertilizers? 

The sole justification for as much as discussing this 
problem is that some day, for one reason or another, 
we might find our exports of manufactured goods and 
services were exchanging for a diminished amount of 
food. “ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof ” is, 
of course, rash doctrine; yet it may here be well 
applied, for there are no signs that the hypothetical 
danger will materialize. Food prices are falling 
faster than those of most commodities. The com- 
plaint is that we get too much, not too little, 
agricultural produce for our exports. 

On the other hand, we must be safeguarded against 
the ever present risk of bad harvests, particularly bad 
harvests due to British weather. That consideration 
by itself convinces me we should draw our provender 
from many parts of the world. But native farming 
is no lost cause. Progressing on natural lines, notably 
in carrying live stock, it should flourish. By means 
of a millenium, when we shall submit to potato bread,. 
it may be ruined. 
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THE OLD PENNY THEATRES 


By Brian FitzGERALD 


T is hardly surprising to find the London Penny 
[ trea in the early years of Queen Victoria’s 

reign doing a very flourishing trade, especially 
when it is remembered that they were almost the only 
form of cheap amusement available to the poorer 
juvenile population at that time. Where nowadays 
proietariat youth patronizes the cinema, or attends the 
Evening Classes at the local Technical Institute, a 
hundred years ago his only means of entertainment, 
recreation and instruction—such as they were—lay in 
a visit to the nearest Penny Theatre. 

Penny Theatres, or “ Gaffs,” were most numerous 
in the poorer and thickly populated districts. They 
honeycombed the streets of the East End, in the same 
way as the sixpenny and ninepenny “ flicks ” to-day; 
in Commercial Road, Mile End Road, Ratcliffe High- 
way, as well as parts of Marylebone and the neighbour- 
hood of King’s Cross, they fairly swarmed, but as they 
were unlicensed it is impossible to estimate the exact 
number. It was certainly well over one hundred. 
Moreover, their seating accommodation was ample—a 
Paddington theatre held over two thousand persons— 
and as they mostly provided continuous performances, 


the average nightly attendance was anything from | 


thirty thousand persons upwards. 

The Penny Theatres claimed their “fans” just as 
certainly as do the Picture Theatres to-day; only they 
were almost exclusively young people. Occasionally, 
it is true, an audience would be enlivened by the pre- 
sence of a coal-heaver, wearing a picturesque dove- 
tailed hat that completely covered his neck and 
shoulders, or an adult chimney-sweep, his face coated 
with soot and a night-cap adorning his head. But 
grown-ups were rare. For the most part, the Theatres 
were filled with youths and girls, their ages ranging 
from eight to sixteen years, who attended the perform- 
ances night after night and would forgo their meals 
rather than be deprived of their entertainment. 

Of course, “‘ respectable ” parents would never allow 
their children to visit such places. The bourgoisie 
preferred the infinitely superior histrionics of Drury 
Lane and denounced “ the pieces which are performed 
at these places,” as “ of the most injurious kind,” and 
doing “ incalculable mischief” to “the morals of the 
youths who frequent them.” “TI have not a doubt,” 
said one, “that a very large majority of those who 
afterwards find their way to the bar of the Old Bailey, 
may trace the commencement of their career in crime 
to their attendance in Penny Theatres.” It is true 
that the dexterous thief or villain of the piece was 
always the hero and favourite with the onlookers—a 
regrettable practice which, I regret to say, did not cease 
with the closing of the “ Gaffs.” 

The pieces produced were either the deepest tragedy 
or the broadest farce. The tragedies were hastily 
conceived improvisations on the latest “ horrible 
murders ” as reported in the yellow press of that day. 
Plays founded on their most gruesome circumstances 
were forthwith got up, and acted to crowded houses, 
amidst tumultuous applause. As for the farces, the 
‘broader and the more absurd, the better were they 
received. Here is a typical specimen of the dialogue 
of one of the most successful : 


Enter Tom Snooks, Harry Finch and Ned Timms. 

Tom Snooks: They say the cholera is coming to wisit 
this town. 

Harry Finch: Vell, and vat about it? 

Tom Snooks: Voy, it’s very alarming. 

Ned Timms: But voy should they let it come into the 
‘town! 


5 But how can they keep it out? 
Ned Timms: Voy, by giving the toll-keeper strict orders 
not to let it :pass the turnpike gate on any account. 


“ This,” we are informed by a contemporary, “ has 
but little effect in the mere telling, but when spoken 
with a certain archness of manner, it sets the whole 
audience in rocks of laughter.” Judging by soi-disant 
talkie and radio humorists, it is easy to believe this 
statement. 

The theatres themselves were miserable places—con- 
verted stables, sheds, warehouses and the like. With- 
in, they were said to resemble prisons more than any- 
thing else. Of course, the distinctions of. boxes, pit 
and gallery, were practically unknown—it was all 
gallery alike. The gallery was reached by means of a 
clumsy ladder which you were fortunate to ascend or 
descend without breaking your neck; while the seats 
were backless school forms. Six penny candles pro- 
vided all the lighting effects and the orchestra com- 
prised two fiddlers, who, if the weather was fine, stood 
in the open doorway, thus attracting the attention of 
passers-by as well as providing the incidental music 
itself. 

Likewise, the plays were not produced in the Cochran 
manner. The theatre wardrobe seldom consisted of 
more than two or three pieces of violently daubed 
cloth, and these had to serve all purposes. The 
“lovely bride” about to be led to the altar wore the 
same garment as the widow overwhelmed with grief at 
the death of her husband; the Ghost of Hamlet 
appeared in the same suit as Paul Pry. 

The Penny Theatre actor’s life must indeed have 
been a wretched one. Like the strolling player of 
Shakespeare’s time, his wardrobe was a mass of rags 
and his appearance starvation personified. Tenpence 
a night was thought a fair wage for taking part in six 
or seven successive performances, while seven shillings 
a week was considered high remuneration. Yet the 
poor performer frequently found himself in arrears of 
even this inconsiderable salary, and a public dispute 
would be carried on between actor and proprietor while 
the whole performance was held up. 

The fact was that in many cases the proprietors of 
the Theatres were almost as poor as the players them- 
selves. Another frequent cause of dispute—this time 
between the players themselves—was provided in the 
“ banquet ” scenes, when a piece of bread was required 
to be munched. There is an amusing story told of the 
squabble between two actresses on one occasion as to 
who had the best right to munch it: 


The leading characters in the plot were a Queen anda 
Duchess. These characters were sustained by two females, 
tall and bony, and with a most hungry expression of 
countenance. Everything went on smoothly enough for 
a time; never were there two more attached friends in 
the world than her majesty and her grace. At length, her 
majesty ordered dinner to be provided for herself and the 
duchess. The servant in waiting promptly put a piece of 
board across two chairs, which was made to answer 
purposes of a table. A piece of cloth, which had all the 
appearance of being the half of a me sack was spread 
on a board as the only substitute for a table-cloth which 
the palace could furnish at the time. A slice of brea 
about half an inch in thickness was then brought in on 
the fragment of a plate, by one of the queen’s servants, 
and laid on the table... . While dinner was being laid, 
they had, as became the dignity of their station, retired to 
the robing-room, which robing-room is made out of 4 
corner of the stage, cut off by a small wooden partition, 
with a door to admit of egress and ingress. As this 
Liliputian box adjoined the first row of seats, everything 
that passed in it was distinctly heard by a large portion 
of the audience. ... At this time, there being not only 
no noise, but nobody on the stage, every word that was 
spoken by either of the exalted personages in the little 
room, was audible to all in the house who did not choose 
to put their fingers in their ears to exclude the sounds. In 
the first instance a sort of whisper was heard in the inside; 
and, for a time, as neither of the inmates were likely to 
make their appearance, it looked as if the dinner were t0 
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remain untouched. .. . The whisper, which was at first so | 
faint as to be scarcely cognizable by the ear, soon broke 
out into sounds so loud as to be almost terrific. “ I won’t—I 
shan’t—I will not let her have it to-night again,” said | 
her majesty, advancing to the door of the little room, and 
looking quite savage as well as hungry. “Let her have 
it to-night,” said a voice, evidently that of a man, sooth- 
ingly, “and it will your turn to-morrow night.” 
“Oh: but I won't, though,” shouted the queen, with 
great energy. As she _o she came out of the robing- 
room, and walked, with all the appearance of offended 
majesty, a few steps along the stage. . . . “ You have had 
it twice for my once for a week past,” said the duchess, 


apostrophizing her sovereign in very indignant accents. . . . 

he sudden appearance of the two amazons—for tha 
was now the character in which they appeared—on the 
stage, where the quarrel rose to an alarming height, 
coupled with the frequent reference made to the slice of 
bread, soon satisfied the audience that it was the cause 
of the deadly quarrel. 


After a protracted dispute, in which the audience 
joined, the slice of bread had to be divided between the 
queen and the duchess, before “both sat down to 
frugal repast the best friends in the world.” 


ROGUE ELEPHANTS | 


By W. S. CHapwick 
(the famous African big game hunter) 


HEN elephants act abnormally it is generally 
Wisse to one of two causes. Either the elephant 

is soured by age—and a “ rogue ”—or he has 
been much hunted. In the latter case he may be 
capable of anything, for having greater intelligence 
than the average beast he brings greater cunning to 
the attainment of his aim. In the first three of the 
following stories “roguery” was the cause of his 
eccentricities. 

On the carrier route between Lukafu and Kisale— 
in the Belgian Congo—a string of fifty natives were 
proceeding with loads of rubber to Elisabethville. 
Suddenly an elephant trumpeted in the dense forest 
beside the path, and cleaving a crashing path through 
the lighter timber a giant black shape burst upon the 
convoy. Before they could move to avoid him he 
had seized the nearest and hurled him against a tree. 
Then, taking another on the run, he whirled his victim 
aloft in his trunk, and dashed him to earth. As the 
rest fled he was kneeling on a mass of pulp and blood. 

Those were the first two victims of a bull elephant 
which came to be known as the terror of a hundred 
square miles. He was distinguished by a limp which 
left one front spoor always deeper than the other, and 
after he had attacked carriers in several districts— 
killing nearly a dozen—all transport ceased when news 
of his presence on any route was brought in. For in 
those days neither roads nor motors existed. 

So at last the authorities commissioned one Le Roux 
—a professional hunter—to go after him, and a 
Belgian sportsman accompanied him. He was then 
ranging the forest country near Kambove, and natives 
were warned to keep a sharp look-out for his spoor. 
One day news came in, and the hunters were shown 
the spoor, which had passed their camp five miles to 
the north the night before. They took it at once, 
hoping to come up with him in due course. 

Le Roux made the mistake of assuming that, like 
most hunted elephants, this one would sense the pursuit 
and travel fast to avoid it. It would have been well 
for him if he had allowed for the exception. 

Late the following afternoon they were within a 
few miles of a great “ pan” of water, and the spoor 
was very fresh. Through fairly open forest the path 
took a sharp bend, and as they rounded its curve a 
trumpet note of rage awoke the forest echoes. From 
adark clump of greenery twenty paces beyond the 
bend came the great bull in full charge. So unpre- 
pared was he that Le Roux had barely time to lift his 
tile before the beast was on him. The Belgian said 
afterwards that he fired into the chest in the very 
moment the trunk encircled Le Roux. 

As Le Roux was whirled aloft the Belgian fired his 
500 calibre bullet into the shoulder without visible 
tect. Then, as the beast dashed his victim to the 
sound and knelt upon him in insensate fury— 
apparently unconscious of the other’s presence—he 


sent a bullet to the brain which killed it instantly. 


The elephant collapsed upon the crushed form of the 
hunter, and it was impossible to rescue the remains 
from beneath that great weight until next morning, 
when natives arrived from the nearest villages. 

These were recent happenings when I went over the 
route in 1910, and I have always regarded the tragedy 
as one of those due to overweening confidence in the 
hunter. Because Le Roux had never seen an elephant 
wait for the pursuers and charge from ambush, the 
possibility did not occur to him. Had it done so he 
would have proceeded more cautiously, and certainly 
have been prepared for quicker action. The tragedy 
has its lesson, which is that man-killing beasts must 
not be hunted according to ordinary rules, and that the 
most unlikely action on their part is the one to be 
expected. 

A rogue bull gained an even more evil reputation in 
Angola some years ago, and accounted for numerous 
victims. Natives there still speak of the days of 
“The Destroyer ”—as he came to be known. His 
first known offence against mankind was when, one 
afternoon in bright sunlight, he killed a native woman 
while hoeing her little patch of land. A friend 
working some distance off heard the harsh trumpet 
note of an elephant, followed by a scream, and on 
going to see the cause beheld a great black shape 
stamping upon something on the ground, and 
occasionally prodding it with his yellow tusks. A 
week later a report came from lower down the Quando 
that a village had been raided in mid-afternoon by an 
enraged elephant. Nobody was killed, as most of the 
inhabitants were in the fields at work, but two huts 
were reduced to ruins. 

Within a month another village of six huts forty 
miles to the south was completely destroyed during 
the night, and two old men were trampled to death. 
Two days after this a hunting camp occupied by a 
Dutchman named Piet Uys and a Portuguese hunter 
was trodden flat in the night, and a donkey killed. 
The white men only just escaped by flight, the native 
porters having yelled a warning in time. 

Next day, amidst the ruins of their camp, Piet Uys 
and the Portuguese decided to go after the brute; 
but it was with great difficulty that they could per- 
suade any natives to accompany them. 

High up on the Zambesi, where it runs through 
Portuguese territory, there was an elephant in the 
early days with an equally terrifying record. On two 
occasions he had killed natives before he received 
the name “Protector of the Elephants.” He was 
distinguished by a deformed toe on a hind foot, and © 
so always left his signature to his work. 

The natives of that district used occasionally to 
indulge in the cruel practice of ringing the elephant 
herds with fire, when conditions were favourable. 
When the maddened creatures broke through they 
were met with guns, spears, and pitfalls, and many 
perished in the smoke and flames. 
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One day a crowd of several hundred natives had 
just fired a patch of dry thorn scrub in which scouts 
had reported a resting herd, when a furious, screaming 
trumpet note from the forest behind startled them. 
Out of the forest depths thundered a great black 
form, and with a yell the natives nearest fled for 
safety. But that trumpet blast had warned the ringed 
herd. Awakening to the terror, they answered in giant 
tones, and stampeded from the fiery circle before the 
flames had fairly caught. ; 

Caught between the herd and the enraged solitary 
bull, the natives abandoned thoughts of slaughter, in 
favour of self-preservation. But the bull smashed two 
to nothingness, and the herd trampled three more 
before they could get clear. Afterwards they found 
that the relief bull was the same which had already 
killed two natives further north. Nothing would con- 
vince them that he had not deliberately come to the 
rescue of the herd, and henceforth he was named 
“The Protector of Elephants.” 

For several months no elephant hunts took place, 
and some timid souls even sought protection of the 
witch-doctor from his wrath. Then he made the 
mistake of attacking white men. A hunting party 
encamped in the district was awakened one night by a 
terrific uproar, and dashed out in time to see a wagon 
overturned, and a great form pursuing the fleeing 
oxen. Wheeling abruptly he charged back upon the 
tents, and camp furniture and other impediments were 
reduced to matchwood. As the beast passed, two of 
the party fired at it, and daylight revealed that the 
“ Protector ” had been wounded. 

With one accord the party of four decided to hunt 
him down, and for a week pursued without any luck. 
Then the brute crossed the Zambesi, and the party 
lost a day in getting over. For four days more they 
sought him unsuccessfully. Then natives reported a 
dead elephant near a “ pan” twenty miles away. It 
proved to be the “ Protector,” dead at last from the 
septic poisoning induced by a stomach wound, inflicted 
on the night of his raid. 

In the foregoing there seems no doubt that the 
beasts concerned were “ solitaries”” which had turned 
“rogue ” from a general grouch against the world. In 
the following, the marauders seem to have turned 
vindictive owing to constant harassment by man. 
That, at least, is the best explanation that occurs to 
me of what was very unusual behaviour. 

A Belgian nobleman who was hunting in the 
Katanga with a Dutch guide some years ago, was 
fatally unlucky in meeting on his first hunt one such 
eccentric elephant. He had with him a guide named 
Van Rooyen—one of the oldest elephant hunters then 
living there. One morning at daybreak they started 
on the spoor of a herd of six elephants which hac 
drunk from a “pan” in the forest during the pre- 
ceding night. Van Rooyen hoped to come up with 
them during the noonday rest, and naturally expected 
to find all six fairly close together. That one would 
detach himself and rest solitary, was the last thing he 
anticipated. Long experience had furnished no pre- 
cedent for such action. 

The wind blew softly straight in their faces, and 
the circumstances seemed therefore extremely favour- 
able to their approach. Yet soon after they resumed 
the pursuit after the noon-day halt, and while still no 
sign of the elephants showed ahead, they were startled 
by a harsh scream of rage from the left of the path. 
Wheeling hastily at the sound, they saw a huge 
elephant charging down upon them with curled trunk, 
from the shelter of a group of evergreen saplings, 
where he had stood unperceived. 

At the same instant came a chorus of answering 
trumpet calls from a little distance ahead, and the 
crash of bushes showed that the herd was coming upon 
them also. With the bull within fifteen yards, and the 
herd showing through the trees ahead, both turned and 


ran. A great baobob tree stood a few yards from th) 
path, and reaching this, the Belgian dodged behind j 
That action saved Van Rooyen and proved fatal t, 
his client. 

In a few strides more the bull must have Caught 
the guide, but at the Belgian’s turning aside he swerye 
after him and endeavoured to pin him to the tre 
At the game of racing round the great trunk the may 
was the more agile, and managed to keep most of i; 
seventy foot girth between him and the reaching trunk 
With only the bull to deal with the guide could the 
have shot to kill. But the other five were within fifty 
yards and coming fast. So while there was time Vay 
Rooyen scrambled up a near-by tree to comparative 
safety. 

At a height of twenty feet the herd lost his scen 
and charged towards their scout. Van Rooyen 
dropped one in his tracks with a brain shot as they 
passed, and then fired at the bull chasing his clien 
each time he presented a vital spot. But his shot 
were still ineffective when the four elephants reached 
the tree, to meet the unfortunate man racing rouni 
the trunk with the bull on the other side. 

Against such odds there was no chance at all, anj 
with the scent hot in their faces the herd screamed 
its fury, while two great bulls pinned the unfortunat 
man to the tree with their massive heads. In a secon{ 
it was over, and what had been a man fell from the 
tree trunk, which might have saved him from the 
original attacker, as Van Rooyen sent a bullet to the 
brain of his pursuer. 

Seeing their leader fall, and with the man-taint 
vanished, the herd of four wheeled and dashed up 
wind, as, but for the warning of the scout, they should 
have done in the first place. As they went, Van 
Rooyen wounded another, which natives afterwards 
found dead. But it was too late to save his client, 
and after silent burial he was obliged to head for th 
hundred mile distant magistracy to report the tragedy. 
The big bull which had so strangely acted as rearguard 
to the herd, was covered in scars from old wounds, 
both from muzzle-loaders and spears, and Van R 
held that in flanking the herd he had adopted methods 
to foil the hunter which experience had taught him 

One similar instance occurred in Portuguese East 
Africa some years ago. A famous local hunter was 
following a herd with two clients, and at the moment 
they sighted the herd ahead they heard the angry note 
of an elephant behind them. They turned to find him 
coming at great speed up the path, and scattered before 
his rush. One man was caught and killed; and, 
wounded by two others firing from trees, the bul 
cleared out after the vanishing herd. 

When the following natives arrived, they reported 
that they had seen the bull emerge from cover and 
follow, and had fled for safety, being afraid to shout 
lest they drew his charge. Later, other natives said 
that this bull—which had one broken tusk—had played 
the same trick on a party of native hunters, and hai 
killed two of them, some months earlier. He was 
already known as “ the one who follows.” 

It is seldom that an elephant has attacked in water. 
But that happened once on the Quando, and shows 
how malicious a hunted elephant becomes. Wounded 
and followed by a party of Mampakush, the beas 
swam the Quando to escape, and a canoe passing # 
the moment, he promptly sank it, and killed one 0 
the occupants with a blow of his trunk. He apparently 
found satisfaction in this, for a week later an unlucky 
canoe passed the spot where he drank at dawn, and he 
at once plunged in and upset it. Both occupants wet 
drowned. 

He was killed a month later by a party of Barots 
which surprised him taking his evening drink at th 
river. The scars on his hide showed that in this cas 
too, the last hunt which drove him over the water wa 
only one of many. 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 


By Maurice DEKosra 


varies according to climate and nationality—that 

British and French, yellow and black, the people 
of the civilized West and the denizens of the forests 
of darkest Africa have their own varieties of love. 
During my journeys on the face of the globe I have 
observed a great many different habits and customs, 
but I have found love the same everywhere. It has 
no specially English or French or Chinese or Indian 
form. 

Love in its essence is the same with an English 

or an Argentine gaucho or a Sicilian peasant. 
Love is truly international. 

Tender feelings have nothing to do with the map 
or with geography and have no connection with the 
colour of the skin. The heart has no nationality; love 
no special pronounciation, whether the sentiments be 
customarily expressed through the throat or through 
the nose. 

But love does not speak English or Turkish. It 
speaks the same language everywhere. It knows 
neither national customs nor the embroideries of 
Bulgaria nor the needlework of Valencia, nor the 
beautiful shawls of Spain. It is independent of 
climate. 

All over the world, love can be summed up in this 
formula: the man is the question and the woman is 
the answer. 

To be able to make love in a foreign country it is 
not necessary to learn languages, but to learn to 
deceive. This statement may be offensive to idealists 
and girls with their heads full of romantic ideas, but it 
is nevertheless true. Even between two people who 
adore each other, love is a continual battle, in which 
the adversaries watch from opposite trenches. 

In different countries, the customs of the women are 
different. In one country you will find that smartness 
and elegance predominate; in another, sentiment; in 
athird, sport; in a fourth, passion. The real inter- 
nationally ideal woman would be the one in whom all 
these qualities were united, and this applies also to the 
masculine ideal, but unfortunately this ideal woman 
has no more existence than the drake with the seven 
heads in the fairy tale. 

Moreover, one must admit that it would be rather 
dificult to arrive at a clear definition of the qualities 
which should make up this ideal type. I am inclined 
to agree with the Spanish poet who said that a woman 
should possess the following qualities : 


Three white: skin, teeth, and hands. 

Three black: eyes, eyelashes, and eyebrows. 
Three red: lips, cheeks, and nails. 

Three short: ears, legs, and—memory. 


Although love is essentially the same all over the 
, human conceptions of it differ enormously. A 
beautiful Cuban girl once remarked in my hearing that 
when a woman found she could not get rid of a man’s 
attentions the only thing to do was to marry him. On 
mother accasion, observing an American girl in a 
rather too décolleté bathing dress, another girl 
tmarked that a woman who shows her bosom is less 
of a courtesan than one who bares her soul. 

An English girl friend of mine had a very poor 
‘pinion of the sincerity of her sex. She said, “ When 
awoman tells the exact truth you had better look out. 
tis the calm before the storm.” 

Americans are very fond of guide-books, in which 
‘verything is set out in concrete form. In a New York 
fuide-book, for instance, you find, among other 
Statistical information, that in New York a child is 


N: illusion is greater than to believe that love 


born every five minutes, a train leaves the city every 
fiftieth second, a wedding takes place every thirteenth 
minute, a hundred new telephone subscribers are added 
to the list every day, and so on. 

When I first noticed this fact, I felt sure that 
one of these days we shall have a “ Guide to Love,” 
informing us that when a man and a woman really 
love each other they are liable to exchange kisses at 
the rate of one every five minutes, that a woman will 
ask a man three times a day whether he loves her, 
that lovers use the words “ never ” and “ always” once 
an hour, and that a woman in love may be expected to 
have, on the average, four or five attacks of jealousy. 

Americans have a tendency to standardise love. To 
use a well-known phrase, they want to make the world 
believe that “ gentlemen prefer blondes.” If that is 
true, I cannot be a gentleman, as I prefer brunettes. 
In 1735 a great lady asked the Duc de Saint-Simon, 
the author of the famous Memoirs which tell us so 
much about Louis XIV. and his court, if he preferred 
brunettes to blondes. He tapped his snuff-box and 
replied, with the elegant cynicism characteristic of the 
man: “ Madame, in Cupid’s house the brunette is the 
cellar and the blonde is the garret. I would prefer a 
nice little red-haired woman on the first floor.” 

Do American men really prefer blondes or brown- 
haired or black-haired or red-haired women? I think 
that if they were asked, their answers would be as 
divergent as if they were asked to define what love is. 

Obviously the reply depends on the temperament, 
the education, the degree of refinement and the purse. 
To the elevated, refined and idealistic mind, love is the 
fortuitous encounter of two skins. To cynics, blasés, 
and vulgar souls, it is the triumph of sentiment, the 
vindication of the Beautiful, the Great, the Profound, 
the Broad and the Noble. 

Love, on the other hand, to those who die of 
it, means living one’s life. To those who live by it, it 
means dying a little every day and incessant hydro- 
therapy. To those who do without it, it is “ Oedipus 
at Colonna.” To the philosopher, it is the spring that 
moves the world: to the courtesan it is the spring 
that moves the mattress. 

It has to be admitted that thinkers, venerable fathers 
of the Church, poets and rheumatic subjects, all have 
a different conception of love. It would be perfectly 
futile to attempt to reconcile all these contrary 
opinions. 

Is love a process of meditation or a wild gallop? Is 
it a religion that must be accepted or a cult that offers 
itself? Mme. de Stael, an authority who certainly 
deserves to be consulted in any discussion on love, 
once said: “ It is an episode in the life of a man, but 
it is the whole life of a woman.” 

I am not so sure of this. Had I had the advantage 
of knowing the author of “ Corinne,” I should certainly 
have fallen in love with her without indulging in any 
circumlocutions. I am rather inclined to agree with 
Abelard, who defined love as a demonstration without 
a pivot. 


Next Week’s Saturpay Review will contain: 


Never Again, by the Earl of Iddesleigh. 

Benefits of High Taxation, by S. L. Bensusan. 

Atheism, by Lady Simon. 

The Technique of the Talking Film, by the Hon. 
Anthony Asquith. 

Argument: Is Feminism Decadent? 

And a Short Story by Simon Raw. 
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“SATURDAY” WOMEN 


PAPER AND PAINT 


By Mary SEATON 


vigorous mind. But what further interest is pre- 

sent? Imagine a quiet room, beautifully furnished, 
exquisitely lighted, perfectly heated. And here is your 
answer. The home interest presses forward for para- 
mount position, far and away above the others. 
Happiness, too, becomes complete when a gracious 
presence exists—a presence which steps forward on 
odd, delightful occasions to display the carm of a new 
gown, an alluring hat, or even to announce that the 
Sole Bonne Femme is in readiness on the table! 

Here, then, is a page for women. It is my belief 
that everyone wants a beautiful and comfortable home, 
even those who trouble least. So “the home and the 
woman who runs it” is to be the subject of my article 
on this page every week. As time goes on, I shall 
cover as much ground as possible in connexion with 
the choice of furniture and colour schemes, economy 
throughout the house, cookery, and all subjects of 
domestic interest. Fashion articles will be included, 
and practical suggestions made which will be helpful 
to everybody. 

It was Horace Walpole who once described a house 
in Northamptonshire as a “ venerable heap of ugliness, 
with many curious bits.” So this week, “ Paper and 
Paint” is perhaps a good choice of subject. There is 
nothing like a fresh coat of paint to rid a house of its 
possibly slightly “ venerable ” appearance, and a care- 
fully selected wallpaper will make any unsightly bits 
about the room look at once out of harmony! 

Time was when furniture was large and heavy, and 
knicknacks of every kind were so numerous that no- 
body contemplated any decorative alterations indoors 
save at certain rare periods. But to-day we have 
smaller rooms and smaller furniture, and we are accus- 
tomed to introduce fresh, gay colours into the house 
at almost any time during the year. It has become a 
simple matter to carry out the work ourselves, avoiding 
complications caused by people from outside. 

I myself painted and papered a small flat a month 
or two ago, at a cost of four pounds. I used Sander- 
son’s “ Luminol” paint, which dries with an enamel 
finish and can be easily washed, and also the new matt- 
surfaced wallpapers, which cost one and sixpence a 
piece. Painted walls are very attractive, but would 
have cost me a little more. Distemper, of course, 
would have cost much less. 

It is never considered wise to leave old paint on a 
surface and apply the new coat on top, for the new 
coat is inclined to chip off before long. The old coat 
can either be scrubbed vigorously with ammonia or a 
strong solution of soda and hot water; or one of the 
very satisfactory paint solvents sold at most oil shops 
can be used. I personally preferred to rub it down 
with glass paper. Two coats of paint are not always 
necessary, but it is a good plan to apply a first coat of 
cheap paint with a matt surface, rubbing it well into 
the wood, and then when it is dry to put on the better 
coat, drawing the brush backwards and forwards in 
the direction of the grain of the wood. 

Wallpapering is not really at all difficult, providing 
that the walls are in good condition. The first step 
is to remove the old paper. It must be well soaked 
with water, this being applied with a large, flat brush. 
Scrape it off with one of the special spade-shaped 
knives which can be obtained at almost any decorators. 
Walls that have been distempered must be thoroughly 
scraped and washed. See that they are perfectly 
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smooth, rubbing them over with pumice stone jf 
necessary. 

It is worth while to buy a good paste rather than 
make one with flour. There is nothing more depress. 
ing than to see the paper peeling away after the job is 
finished. A cold-water paste which does not get lumpy 
can be bought for eighteenpence. It should be mixed 
with water to the consistency of cream. “ Goso” paste 
is very good and mixes easily. 

Trim the margins of every strip before pasting. If 
it is a patterned paper, put the strip side by side on the 
table with the next one, to be sure that the design 
is carried on. Lay your strip along the table and begin 
pasting at one end—out towards the edges from the 
centre line. Then carry your paper to the wall and 
hang it from just beneath the picture rail. Brush it 
down smooth with a flat, dry brush, beginning at the 
top. 

Remember that faint perpendicular stripes make a 
low ceilinged room appear higher. Nobody need be at 
a loss in choosing exactly the right paper for a room. 
Wallpapers are now made in every design to conform 
with all schemes of colour and types of furniture. 

The effects of scumbling, glazing and stippling have 
been imitated by the manufacturers so successfully 
that these papers have perhaps become more popular 
than anything else. Modern geometrical designs are 
also favourites, carried out in the misty colours of the 
shadow tissues we have loved as curtains for our 
windows. 

Cut-outs, or applied motifs of flowers, animals and 
scenery are becoming more and more interesting. And 
if they are sparsely used the delicate trails of flowers 
and leaves appear to be actually painted by hand on 
the walls. There is one very striking representation 
of a Venetian seascape with black gondolas and distant 
palaces, and another of tawny galleons sailing ona 
golden sea. A third shows an ethereal castle mounting 
up into the sky. 

A remarkable production is “ Salubra” washable 
wallpaper. Made in many designs as well as in plain 
colours, it remains as clean and unfaded as the day 
on which it first appears on the wall. The makers 
claim that an Indian sun could beat on it for years 
without changing its colours, and that a piece can be 
left in water for weeks and come out none the worse 
for wear! 

With the aid of well-chosen paint and paper schemes 
can be evolved for every mood, every season. Har- 
mony of colour is the important thing. We love the 
happiness of bright, gay, warm colours and again the 
cool delicacy of pastel shades. Plain wallpaper and 
woodwork a tone deeper is still a favourite scheme. A 
room with cream walls and attractive, stone-coloured 
woodwork is a practical choice for any room, as these 
colours can remain when the chair covers and curtains 
are changed. Sunshine yellow walls and jade green 
paint make a delightful background, and the colour 
balance is so perfect that it can be used in either a 
dark or sunny room. 

The joy of repapering and painting one’s home lies 
not only in the interest of the finished effect but in the 
pleasure of the scheming out and congenial work which 
leads up to it. And once you begin to create beauty 
within doors it is surprising to find how. quickly you 
advance to really ambitious undertakings. 

[We shall continue this series of articles week by 
week.—Eb. | 
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MIRAGE 


By Peter TRAILL 


I 


“Tuts place is rapidly resembling a lunatic asylum,” 

John Randall said to Charles Ellison as they sat 

r in the club, sippimg their drinks. “ What 

with one fellow walking about all over the place 

flipping his hands, and another talking to himself in 

the corners—not to mention half a dozen others who 
sit about all day like figures in a morgue.” 

“You should worry,” his companion retorted. 
“You only row with the ones who are sane. Your 
ideal club would be a morgue.” Charles Ellison spoke 
no more than the truth, for John Randall was surly, 
overbearing and generally unfit for human society. 
Neither aimiable nor well-favoured, he had through- 
out life treated the world as his enemy and the world 
had responded in equal measure. 

Even now at Charles Ellison’s answer he laughed 
a little bitterly and, pushing the bell, ordered 
two more whisky and sodas. When the waiter 
brought them, he took out his notecase to get 
some change, and as he opened it there fluttered 
to the floor what Charles Ellison at first thought to 
be a piece of white cardboard. Randall was so busy 
extracting a note that he did not see what had 
happened, and since the cardboard had fallen at the 
other’s feet he picked it up. 

Turning it over he saw that far from being a 
meaningless blank, it was a photograph. Obviously it 
had been a much larger one, but Randall had cut 
away the trappings until only a face and a suggestion 
of a neck remained. The woman, for it was a 
woman’s likeness, was very beautiful; there was pride 
in the carriage of her head, and her eyes, set wide 
apart, looked softly straight in front of her. Her 
lower lip, slightly shorter than her upper, leant to a 
face, otherwise of classical proportions, a touch of 
coquetry. So engrossed was Ellison in the study of 
this remarkable surprise that he forgot all about 
Randall until the photograph was suddenly snatched 
out of his hand. 

“Where did you get that?” Randall asked him, and 


the anger in his voice equally matched the stupefaction . 


in his face. 

“Tt fell out of your notecase.” Randall put it 
carefully back again. 

“Talking of the members of this club—” he began. 

“But I don’t want to talk about the members of 
this club,” Ellison interrupted him, “I should like 
to talk about her. Where did you meet her? Where 
is she? How old is she? What’s the colour of her 
hair and eyes?” Randall leant back and smiled 
sardonically. 

“I dare say a lot of people would like to know, 
but I am not telling,” he said. 

“Be a sportsman! ” 

“T never was and I never shall be. You think that 
I am an unsociable devil; so I damned well am. 
She’s the only person who has any use for me; we've 

wn each other four years and I find her a tremen- 
dous help.” He stopped abruptly. 

“Very touching,” Ellison said. 

“There’s no need for you to be sarcastic. Every 
man has an ideal woman in his thoughts.” 

“I thought that you were a cynic.” 

“So I am about everything else.” 

“The funny thing is that I think that I’ve seen her 
before,” Ellison said after a pause. He had been 
thinking that Randall had done nothing to deserve 
his good fortune; he had sowed the wind for a 
Sdlitary existence. 


“T’m too old a dog to be caught with that trick; 
you've never seen her before.” Ellison tried another 
gambit. 

“Are you going to get married?” he asked. 
Randall looked at him strangely. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then your idealism does not include a home, 
children and a joint harp in heaven?” 

“Tt does not; and yet in heaven, who knows? 
I’m sure she'll teach me to play.” 

“That is too much,” Ellison said angrily and left 
him. 


II 


It had been Ellison’s custom to spend August and 
September in Scotland shooting, but this year he 
decided to make a change and instead of setting out 
on his usual round of visits he made for Venice. 
In August the place is terribly hot and very crowded, 
but the magic of her streets and the fascination of 
her canals could never be dimmed for Ellison. 
Choosing his old hotel where he used to stay as a 
boy, close by the church where Santa Barbara smiles 
in loveliness from the altar, he looked out in the 
small piazza. 

Though he was by himself he was not lonely, 
for when a man has Venice for his mistress, he 
experiences a caress which is devouring, a communion 
which is satisfying and a peace which is enduring. 
In the evenings he looked out on the upturned bosom 
of the Maria Della Salute or was content to be 
jostled by the crowds on the Schiavoni; content until 
one night a gondola, gliding up near the quay on 
which he stood was made fast by some of the numerous 
beggars. 

But their chatter distracted him and, turning 
his head, he was just in time to see a woman being 
helped ashore. It was she—the woman in Randall’s 
photograph—he had no doubt about it, but the man 
with her was not Randall. They passed him talking 
in Italian, and Ellison forsook the contemplation of 
his own mistress to enjoy that of Randall’s. 

Turning into the Piazza the woman and her com- 
panion sat down at Florian’s and Ellison followed 
suit, laughing to himself at the thought of how he 
was presently to rout Randall. He beckoned to a 
waiter. 

“A large beer and tell me who is that beautiful 
woman over there?” he asked him in Italian. The 
small man raised his dark eyes and looked towards 
her. 

“ That is the Signorina Perchesi,” he said, moving 
away to execute the order. So she was Italian; 
Ellison whistled to himself. The whole business 
seemed so far removed from his idea of Randall 
that he was frankly at a loss. 


Ill 


Sipping his beer as he sat at the table, he 
looked at her intently; there was no mistaking the 
woman. He was just wondering what exactly would 
be the best method of approach when he saw a young 
and good-looking—almost too good-looking—man 
hurrying between the small tables. The Signorina 


rose to greet him and, with scarcely a nod to her 
companion, followed the newcomer out of the Piazza. 
Ellison’s first thoughts were to follow her as well, 
but his second were better and, picking up his beer, 
he went over to the deserted escort. 

“The Signorina Perchesi,” he began, sitting down 
at his side. “I was about to offer her my salutations, 
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not having seen her for a long time. I wonder if 
ou would be so kind as to give me her address?” 
he Italian looked him up and down. 

“ You don’t know the Signorina,” he replied without 
hesitation. Ellison changed his tactics. 

“No,” he admitted, “but I know her greatest 
friend.” 

“That’s myself,” the other said simply. Ellison 
shook his head. 

“ Pardon me, but it’s a certain Mr. Randall.” The 
Italian became very angry. 

“T have been engaged to the Signorina for the last 
two years and I am her constant companion. I have 
never heard of Mr. Randall, who from his name is, 
I suppose, an Englishman. The Signorina has never 
been out of Italy.” Ellison did not know what to say 
and contented himself with repeating the other’s 
statement. 

“Engaged two years!” he said. The point was 
evidently a sore one with the Italian. 

“Yes! Two years! And then to have to watch 
her in the arms of that young fellow who has gone 
away with her; it is too much.” 

“Oh, she’s left you.” 

“ She’s done nothing of the kind, but she’s become 
a film actress, which is nearly as bad. All the 
cinemas should be closed.” 


IV 


In a flash Ellison saw through Randall’s deception 
and left Venice with one idea in his head, and that 
was to teach him a lesson. He had been over a 
fortnight, however, before he saw him in the club. 

“Well, and how is your perfect she?” he asked 
him, grinning all over his face. 

“My dear fellow, I dined with her yesterday,” 
Randall assured him. 

“Oh, really. I suppose you’ve been seeing a lot 
of her this last month.” 

“ Nearly every evening,” Randall told him. ‘“ Where 
have you been?” 

“T’ve been to Italy myself—Venice—know it?” 

“ Haven't been to Italy for years. Never been to 
Venice, they tell me it smells; the beauty of the 
place is an illusion.” 

“You're quite sure, I suppose,” Ellison said, “ that 
your lady is not an illusion.” 

“Don’t be absurd, man, you’ve seen her photo- 
graph.” 


Vv 


Ellison remained silent, not knowing how much 
or how little the other wanted him to understand, 
and suddenly ashamed to upset the only companion- 
ship upon which Randall could count in this world. 
He recalled that when men are dying of thirst 
much or how little the other wanted him to under- 
stand, and suddenly ashamed to upset the only com- 
panionship upon which Randall could count in this 
world. He recalled that when men are dying of thirst 
in the desert, a trick of light turns the sand into 
water; Randall had created for himself such a 
mirage, but he did not seek to dissipate it by trying 
to drink. The idea subdued Ellison. 

“You're a very lucky man,” he said at length. 

“Don’t I know it.” Ellison’s thoughts turned to 
the angry Italian on the Piazza; it was he who would 
reap the whirlwind. Randall had secured himself for 
ever. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay REvIEw are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


By WAKEFIELD 


A Hunting We Will Go. 
Repertory Players. 


By Phyllis Morris, 


Bluestone Quarry. By C. K. Munro. Stage 
Society. 


I wave had a letter from Mr. Robert Sherwood, 
author of that delightful and amusing play “ The 
Queen’s Husband.” It seems that I misunderstood his 
comedy, which I described as a satire on Royalty, 
commenting that as a satire it fell wide of the mark. 
Mr. Sherwood, while admitting that he had conceived 
the play as satire, tells me that he changed his purpose 
before actually writing it, and that it is, and js 
intended as, nothing more ambitious than a sentimental 
comedy. I mention this letter, not only from a sense 
of justice, but to encourage other authors (and also 
actors, producers, and even managers; but more 
particularly authors) to copy his example and write 
corrective or protesting letters to me, whenever I have 
blundered with regard to their work. 

That I must occasionally, and even frequently, thus 
blunder is inevitable from the unsatisfactory nature of 
my job. For remember, the dramatic critic has to 
judge contemporary plays at a single hearing. He 
cannot, as the literary critic can, turn back the pages 
for corroboration or correction of a tentative opinion. 
Moreover, an important line (and in a well-constructed 
play almost every line is of importance) will often be 
drowned by someone coughing, by a late arrival 
struggling to his place, or by the dropping of a box 
of chocolates, and the subsequent scramble to recover 
some part, at any rate, of its scattered nutriment. 
Sometimes I am given a seat from which it is 
impossible even to see the play. 

Still, for these, and similar, disadvantages the 
dramatic critic can, with an effort of imagination and 
good will, make due allowance; because he is con- 
scious of them. But with regard to the author’s play, 
his difficulties are often insuperable. Ask any drama- 
tist about his latest play, and he will tell you of a 
dozen flaws in its performance, of which, till then, 
you had been blissfully unconscious. Or rather you 
were conscious of the flaws, but you had mistakenly 
attributed them to the author’s play instead of to the 
actors or producer. In fairness to these latter, I 
should add that authors very seldom tell you of those 
excellencies in the performance of their plays, for 
which, not they, but the producer or some actor 1s 
entitled to the credit! But the point, so far as the 
dramatic critics are concerned, is the same in either 
case. It is a point I have made so often in these 
pages that I dare repeat it now, only because no other 
critic seems aware of it, because it is peculiarly 
pertinent to one of the two plays I am supposed to be 
reviewing, and because, followed to its logical conclu- 
sion, it stultifies the conventions of contemporary 
dramatic criticism. 

The point is that all plays, when acted, are 
collaborated works, and not—as the critics assume they 
are—more or less accurate realizations of the author's 
manuscript. A play will inevitably be one thing if the 
leading réle is played by Sir Gerald du Maurier, and 
a quite different thing if Mr. Ronald Squire enacts it 
Mr. Granville Barker, in one of his published lectures, 
“On Dramatic Method,” asserts that what he calls 
“a fully achieved character,” can be given “a doze 
different personalities . . . and yet remain essentially 
the same character.” I deny this. He exemplifies t 
with the case of Hamlet. Well, I refute it with the 
case of Hamlet. I have seen perhaps a dozen Hamlets, 
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with “a dozen different personalities,” and most 
emphatically do I deny that they were all of them 
“ essentially the same character.” And what is true of 
a familiar character like Hamlet, is true a fortiori, of 
an unfamiliar character. For when we go to see the 
jatest Hamlet (I mean when connoisseurs like Mr. 
Granville Barker and myself go), we take with us our 
private picture of the real (or perhaps, more 
accurately, of our ideal) Hamlet, and thus are not only 
able to, but unable not to, supplement and modify the 
Hamlet that we see and hear, with our unchanging 
onception. 

In the case of a new play, the critic has no precon- 

tion. He has to judge by what he actually sees. 
He must either assume (in the absence of cogent 
evidence to the contrary) that the author’s characters 
are being accurately portrayed—and this is the con- 
yention of contemporary criticism—or, having learnt 

experience how false this assumption very often 
is, decline to segregate the author from the actors and 

ucer, and instead treat the whole thing as a 
collaborated work in which the contributions of the 
various collaborators are inextricably confused. And 
that, I am disposed to think, is the better of two bad 
alternatives. 

It is only very rarely that a part is so flagrantly mis- 
cast as in “A Hunting We Will Go.” The play 
survived it—just!—but how incomparably more 
interesting it would have been if the author’s unmis- 
takable instructions had been carried out. A conflict 
between a typical stage-radical and a typical stage- 
M.F.H. is unlikely to be either entertaining or 
instructive. But a conflict between natural friends; 
between the fox-hunting set and a formerly popular, 
but now apostate member of that set; and the further 
conflict in the soul of that apostate when he finds his 
natural friends deserting him and his social enemies 
supporting him—these are conflicts which (as Mr. 
Galsworthy proved in “ The Mob”) can be made both 
dramatically worth-while and instructive psycholo- 
gically. It is difficult to criticize a play which one has 
neither read nor seen enacted, but I dimly discerned 
behind the lively travesty presented by the Repertory 
Players a play in which the author had, at any rate, 
attempted to discuss the problems raised by her 
hypothesis. How far she succeeded, I have no idea. 
Someone had cast Mr. Hogan as the apostate; and 
though he showed himself a sensitive and charming 
actor, he could not persuade us that Clive Morley had 
ever even seen a fox. The inevitable result was that 
the play was transformed from a potentially exciting 
drama about real people to a group of commonplace 
puppets spouting propagandist platitudes. 

With regard to “ Bluestone Quarry,” which is Mr. 
Munro’s latest sociological parable, Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy has written that its “ main theme” is “ the 
manner in which Industrialism may first submerge a 
country or district, and in receding leave wreckage 
and desolation behind it. 

Knowing Mr. Munro’s gifts we await the rising of 
the curtain with the most lively anticipations.” 
Thanks to the dislocation of the traffic by that shoddy 
pantomime, the Lord Mayor’s Show, we awaited the 
rising of the curtain for the better part of half an 
hour. But lively as had been our anticipations of its 
rising, they were mild compared with our anticipations 
of its final descent. The play is very long, and much 
of it is very dull—partly because of Mr. Munro’s 
ineradicable partiality for repetition; partly because 
behind his parable we discerned a formidable array of 
platitudes; but chiefly because the theatre is no place 
for parables. A play goes forward all the time 
relentlessly, and you cannot pause to ponder the 
interpretation of an obscure passage. A parable in 

Tama may serve well enough for an assault on the 
emotions of an audience; but as a means of 
intellectual communion it is doomed to failure. 


ILMS By Marx Forrest 


The Star Witness. Directed by William 
Wellman. The Regal. 


The Hours Between. Directed by Marion 
Gering. The Carlton. 


THE annual awards, given by a body who call them- 
selves “The Academy of Motion Picture Art and 
Sciences,” for everything which was best in the films 
for the last year, have just been granted. The judges 
consider the acting of Marie Dressler in “ Min and 
Bill,” and Lionel Barrymore in “ The Free Soul” the 
finest. ‘“‘ Tabu” gets the first prize for photography, 
“Cimarron ” the one for production and Mr. Norman 
Taurog the one for direction. 

British cinema-goers will not, I think, quarrel over 
much with these decisions. We have produced nothing 
of our own which comes within hailing distance of 
these films, but the Soviet pictures and Mr. René 
Clair’s work are of much more importance than 
“ Cimaron ” and the direction of Mr. Taurog. 

So far as photograph goes, besides “ Tabu,” there 
was Mr. Shoedsack’s “ Rango,” and Dr. Fancke’s 
“ Avalanche.” There have been few productions as 
ambitious as “Cimarron,” but “Trader Horn,” 
“ Dirigible,” and “ Abraham Lincoln ” stand out in the 
mind. 

The merits of various performances are difficult to 
weigh up, but apart from the two who receive the 
prizes, there was Otis Skinner in “ Kismet,” Charles 
Chaplin in “City Lights,” Marlene Dietrich in 
“Morocco,” Ina Clair in “The Royal Family on 
Broadway,” and Walter Huston in “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” to mention only a few. 

“The Star Witness,” some of the slang of which is 
a little difficult to understand, is a pictorial indictment 
of the present state of the American courts. That the 
conduct shown is true can be gauged by the lamentable 
manner in which Al Capone and his friends have been 
allowed to carry on their campaign without hindrance 
by the State until the Federal authorities have had to 
step in and take them for income tax frauds. “ The 
Star Witness” shows that the private citizen is so 
intimidated that he will not identify the gangster. 
Without such identification the police are, of course, 
powerless and the State Attorney, who is played by 
Walter Huston, only secures a conviction because an 
old soldier refuses either to be intimidated or bought 
off by the gangsters. That the Americans should allow 
such a picture to secure a general release throughout 
the world shows what an extraordinary thick skin they 
have, for it would be hard to find a more damning 
piece of evidence of the futility of the ordinary 
citizen’s safeguards. 

“ Twenty-four Hours” was a very readable, if a 
slightly unpleasant book, but there was plenty of action 
in it, and some very good characterization. The film 
version of it, however, which replaces Tallulah 
Bankhead’s picture at the Carlton this week, is a sorry 
affair. It opens promisingly enough, but the scenario 
writer has concentrated on the love story of the 
husband and wife, played by Clive Brook and Kay 
Francis, to the exclusion of all the other characters, 
except the dancer, Miriam Hopkins and her husband, 
Regis Toomey. By thus uncoupling the remainder of 
the links in the story he forfeits the author’s main idea 
and there is left nothing but a very nasty story which 
has little movement and no excitement. Clive Brook 
has once more elected to play without any sign of 
emotion and Kay Francis is nearly as wooden. They 
keep on telling people that they are in love with one 
another, but it is no wonder that neither of them 
believe it of each other. 
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THE COST OF EDUCATION 


SIR,—As the Saturpay Review is interesting 
itself on behalf of parents who are finding it 
difficult or impossible to pay the annual £150 to 
£200 which a boy now costs at a Public School, 
perhaps you may find room for a word from a Head- 
master who has had for over twenty years to study 
finance most carefully. 

Our “ parents ” (mainly in the professions) are very 
hard hit and we are reducing our fees for boy-boarders 
from 126 to 110 guineas. But this can only be done 
by increasing the number of boarders to the limit 
which can be accommodated without increasing 
salaries and wages. 

It is for what we provide a rock-bottom figure. 
Schools divided into Houses cannot make the cost 
so low. 

But parents can cut another £10 to £20 off the 
tctal school-bill by rigid economy in optional extras 
and out-of-pocket expenditure. 

Boys have been allowed to suppose that whatever 
some of their companions have they can and must 
have also; and the number of things that every boy 
demands has been mounting all the time. 

Now parents and school authorities must combine 
to alter this. 

As the Head of a famous school said to me the 
other day, “we must return to the simple life.” 

Things unnecessary for health and efficiency must 
be done without. I am finding my boys very willing 
to understand the needs of the time and by self-help 
and self-denial and organised school-help to reduce 
expenditure. 

Only in such ways will many of those who them- 
selves enjoyed a Public School education be able to 
give their children the same privilege. 


Ceci, GRANT 
St. George’s School, 
Harpenden. 


' A MANCHURIAN ADVENTURE 


SIR,—I should like to ask the writer of the article 
“No Manchurian Adventures,” whether, if he saw 
a neighbour of his being attacked by a footpad, he 
would remark that no interests of his own were in- 
volved and pass by on the other side. It is not, I 
think, very probable that he would do so. Rather 
would he try, in a fervour of civic patriotism, to catch 
the thief and bring him to justice. The thief, as a 
danger to the society of which he is a member, would 
be a danger to him. 

The article is a revelation of the Imperialistic 
mentality, blind to every lesson of history and every 
sign of our own times. While practical men, the 
world’s economists and financiers, are proclaiming that 
under the conditions of modern life no country can 
live in isolation and that the nations must co-operate 
or perish, the true Imperialist, the most sentimental 
and idealistic mortal on earth, walks blindly down the 
path to destruction, singing “Land of Hope and 
Glory,” and waving a Union Jack. 

Sir, the Empire did not keep us out of the world- 
war. Will it keep us out of another? The League 
of Nations is an attempt to apply to international 
relations that reign of law which every country 
applies to its own internal affairs. It is an effort 
after security, an attempt to avert a repetition of 
1914. It is an experiment. It may fail, but it is the 
only hope—I would prefer to say it is one expression 
of the only hope of the world. 


To those who imagine that Great Britain can best 
secure herself against future wars by binding herself 
and her Dominions into a self-contained and self- 
sufficient unity I would say—read history and look 
at a map of the world. 


Oxford. 


[Mr. Hubbard’s natural indignation with our 
iniquity is so great that unfortunately he has forgotten 
to state what policy he would recommend Britain 
to pursue in Manchuria.—Eb. 


I. M. Hupparp 


RAILWAY MANAGEMENT 


SIR,—As it is always more pleasant to agree 
than to differ may I say how whole-heartedly | 
endorse Mr. Roberts’ criticism of the present 
management of our railways? I exclude the G.W.R. 
from this stricture, for this great line has escaped 
the dry rot that has accompanied the grouping 
of the other lines. The mismanagement of the 
railways by those who are financiers rather than 
experienced railway professional men is, however, 
beside the point of the ruinous expenditure on the 
roads, the great bulk of which has been drawn, and 
is being drawn, from the rate-payers and tax-payers, 
and which provides what is, for the most part, a 
redundant form of transport. 

The late Sir William Acworth estimated the cost 
to the roads of motor vehicles in 1922 at 4d. per ton 
mile, an estimate said at the time to be conservative. 
If this estimate is approximately correct, I calculate 
that the bus running daily between Portsmouth and 
London at a charge of 5s. per passenger return should 


pay in taxation for the road it uses, and destroys, 


approximately £1,500 per annum instead of—from 
memory—£38. Sir Henry Maybury is said to have 
estimated the cost of a complete repair and recon- 
struction of the new road system of Great Britain 
at £2,000,000,000, not, I think, a negligible liability 
for an almost bankrupt country. 

What, may I ask, sir, has entered the public mind 
to convince it that because it is 1931 users of the road, 
for business or pleasuve, in motor vehicles or any 
other vehicles, should not be expected to bear the 
full cost of the roads which they destroy? 


ONLOOKER 


EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


SIR,—Mr. Jerrold says that “human nature 
demands and will always find something outside itself 
as an object of loyalty.” Admitted. And does not 
this very fact render education in loyalty superfluous. 
Indeed, such education is likely to be mischievous, for 
in trying to teach children systematic “ loyalty ” to the 
State, or to a brand of religion, or to the family (that 
is the family’s affair, anyway) we are making spon- 
taneous, that is genuine, loyalty more difficult. 

Many of the world’s problems would be solved (by 
quicker and surer methods than the League of 
Nations) if each of us used his full innate capacity 
for loyalty in personal ties and did a little more un- 
impassioned thinking with regard to economics and 
international relations. 

E. V. WARNE 


EMPIRE TEA 


SIR,—I observe that an important error, either the 
printers’ or my own, has crept into my letter on the 
above subject. It is, of course, Empire tea which has 
a little more theine but much less tannic acid than 
China tea; and not vice versa. Empire tea is the most 
wholesome. 

P. G. TILLarD 
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THE FUR CRUSADE 


SIR,—If women only knew the tortures which wild 
animals are subjected to in order to provide them 
with furs, I am quite sure they would restrict their 
purchases to those which have been humanely killed, 
or to fur fabrics, which would encourage a growing 
British industry and give employment to thousands 
of our people. I am glad to see that these artificial 
furs have become fashionable this season, and are 
now on sale at most of the big stores. The imitation 
Persian lamb, astrakan, nutria, and pony skin are 
particularly attractive. 

Practically all animals with paws undergo hellish 
tortures, often for days, in the steel trap, which also 
induce an intense thirst that cannot be slaked. An 
old trapper, who gave up his occupation, being 
nauseated by the cruelty it involved, has written :— 

“ How long does the poor victim suffer? The laws 
say that a trapper must visit his traps very often, 
but, as a matter of fact this law is never obeyed, on 
account of the weather conditions. I have heard of a 
case of a lynx being left three weeks in a steel trap and 
being found alive. . . . Crossing a stream we looked 
at our musk rat traps. In one was a foot and some 
twisted sinews protruding from it. Many animals 
have been caught by the only foot they possessed, 
the other three feet having been lost in former traps. 
(N.B.—Sinews cannot be broken by twisting; they 
must be knawed through or pulled out from the whole 
length of the limb.). . . . I came to a twitch-up snare 
of twisted brass wire. In the air, struggling in it, was 
a beautiful fox. The wires had severed the skin of 
its belly and were embedded in the bleeding flesh, 
the skin being drawn back on each side of the wound. 
It must have been in this condition, oh God—how 
long? and still it was not quite dead!” 

The destruction which goes on is colossal. Over 
100 million skins are imported every year to supply 
a market, which would no longer exist if women only 
realized how they had been obtained. 

Hitherto, Broadtail, which is the very young of the 
Persian lamb, had been included on the white list; 
but I have now heard from a German source— 
“Broadtail, being dearer than Persian lamb, the 
breeders obtain as many premature births as possible. 
The mother sheep . . . are beaten in the cruellest way, 
which often causes premature birth. . . . They reckon 
that if only a third of the sheep die, this method is 
more profitable than slaughtering the animal to obtain 
unborn lamb.” 

Broadtails represent about fifteen per cent. of the 
Persian lamb output, and in view of the above I have 
been obliged to omit Broadtail from the white list 
of furs. 

As you lie comfortably in bed at night, remember 
that through the long hours thousands of creatures 
are moaning and tearing themselves to pieces in steel 
traps, that you may wrap yourselves in their skins. 
There are also countless mothers of the wild among 
these poor tortured things, whose young are left to 
starve. Is it worth all this? 

I have recently interviewed the managers of many 
London stores with the view to getting them to start 
humane fur departments. The general feeling seems 
to be that they are entirely in the hands of their 
customers, and when these show them that they really 
want departments of this kind, they will have to start 
them. The remedy therefore is in the hands of the 
public, and I appeal to women, not only in England 
here, but in other countries to make a point of asking 
for and buying only furs named on the white list, 
or fur fabrics. Every time you buy a trapped fur, 
you condemn another animal to a death of torture 


Towcester, 


Northants. 


N= NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


Beyond Hell. By Stephen McKenna. Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


The Man of Substance. By Arthur Hodges. 
Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


Thin Ice. By Barbara Goolden. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 


The Fothergill Omnibus. 
woode. 8s. 6d. 


PerHAPs because so many good minds are now 
turned to the composition of detective stories, we do 
not seem to be getting many adventure stories, stories 
of incident, of the quality to be found thirty or forty 
years ago. It is not only that we have not an R. L. 
Stevenson. We have not a Seton Merriman, or a 
Marriott Watson, or a Crockett, and Sir Arthur 
Quiller Crouch has retired from the fray. For that 
reason Mr. McKenna’s “ Beyond Hell” should be 
particularly welcome, if for no other; it is in the main 
exciting; and not meanly so in the slapdash, bang 
crash, manner of a rough neck thriller, but intelligently ; 
though incident matters most, one is not required to 
leave one’s mind outside. The capture of the penal 
settlement from the authorities, and the convicts’ 
attempt to set up a new authority of their own, the 
despair, the planning and the escape of the professor 
with his friends, the quaint social relations of the-er- 
“ settlers,” are described with all the force and more 
than a little of the philosophy informing the earliest 
work of Mr. H. G. Wells. I have only one complaint 
to make, but that is a serious one. Mr. McKenna has 
not sufficient confidence in his own powers. He 
apologises profusely and unconvincingly for doing 
something which, if not the best he can do, is better 
done by him than by almost all of his contemporaries, 
and his apologies take the form of an over elaborate 
attempt to relate his tale to The League of Nations, 
Capital Punishment, Should Women be Chaste, the 
Unwritten Law and what not. 

The United States of America have in 1945 
abolished the death penalty for murder and have pur- 
chased Sunday Island in the South Pacific as a 
dumping ground for convicted murderers where they 
may serve out a life sentence and be given moral uplift. 
The experiment has been approved by the League of 
Nations, and an international convention has been 
made substituting Sunday Island for the rope or the 
guillotine. So young Druid, who poisoned his fiancée’s 
lover, is transported thither, Britain having ratified the 
convention before his execution is due, and soon after 
his middle-aged friend, Professor Hedley Dixon, goes 
out thither on an official mission, accompanied, un- 
officially, by the frivolous fiancée. 

Well, all this is a rather pompous introduction, and 
the idea is just not good enough. Transportation is by 
no means a startlingly original device. The French 
still use it, and we ourselves until about seventy years 
ago had a place in the South Pacific. . . . The Druid 
case peters out, because Tony Druid plays a very 
minor part in the amazing revolution, his girl almost 
none. And the experiment itself, presided over by the 
great idealist, Loftus Hale, is ludicrous. I can see no 
advance on Botany Boy, rather a relapse from that not 
vety*high standard. The prisoners do daily several 
hours of forced labour, they are denied privacy, they 
have a morning and evening roll call, and they are 
punished by being flogged before a general assembly 
of all the inhabitants. “It’s really such wonderful 
work His Excellency is doing,” says a member of his 
staff, and Dixon seems equally impressed. Sunday 
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Island may be preferable to Cayenne, but one reader 
at least was inspired with the hope that if he had to 
serve a lifer it would be in a nice English gaol. 

But the truth is that Mr. McKenna began a bad 
book and was forced by his admirable invention into 
writing a good one. How else can one explain the 
preposterous prologue? “ Technically,” Dixon writes, 
“technically I have put myself outside the law of 
naticns and am as much the common enemy of man as 
a mad dog,” and telling how he was responsible for 
introducing David to Clare exclaims in a phrase several 
times repeated, “‘ Would any of my judges in my place 
have acted differently?” A cool and resolute man— 
as Dixon showed himself to be—would never have 
burst into these neurotic excuses for actions that 
obviously need no excuse, nor have described himself a 
mad dog, as the common enemy of man because— 
what ?—because he connived in the escape of a prisoner 
from an apparently abandoned settlement. This 
verbiage is annoying. One is tempted to let it inter- 
fere with ones enjoyment of a plain tale well told. 
But after all it is soon over; worth mentioning, 
however, because it illustrates Mr. McKenna’s 
besetting sin of overdressing his work. The same 
fault may be traced on his abuse of italics and dots, 
of italics and dots . . . should I make myself plain. 

But he is a good story teller, and if only ... 

The name of Arthur Hodges is not, I regret to say, 
familiar to me, though that of the author of several 
American ~ovels. It certainly should be better known 
over here, if the others approach “The Man of 
Substance” in quality. There is nothing striking in 
the book, nothing markedly original, for if “The Man 
of Substance” sets one thinking of “The Man of 
Property,” its title is not alone the cause. The Blakes 
must be a New York branch of the old Forsyte Tree. 
But there is good work, good, rich, elaborate work, 
reminiscent of the days before the technique of fiction 
fell under the not always salutary influence of the 
technique of the films. Vernon Blake inherited a large 
income, and a brown stone house built by his father in 
the early nineties, and a tradition of more leisurely, 
more dignified ways of money-making. He does not 
make money. He loses it in a steady, unspectacular, 
gentlemanlike fashion, ‘and his children marry badly, 
and his wife is rather unsympathetic, and a belated 
love affair comes to a sad climax, and the brown stone 
mansion grows more and more out of date—“ the old, 
hot-air furnaces were still relied upon to heat the 
house with the assistance of open fires in very cold 
weather ”’—and thus, in a general atmosphere of 
autumnal pathos, of unsparing time and changes that 
will not be stayed, but with much quiet humour and 
unpretentious acumen, the passing of Vernon Blake 
is told. All of the characters are well portrayed, the 
elder a shade better than the younger. Who could not 
but love old Albert, Vernon’s brother-in-law? This is 
one of several excerpts from his diary, “ Thanksgiving 
Day, 1914. This morning received cheque for the Elsa 
so now for the first time in sixty years I am without a 
boat except for the model made for me by Frye, who 
has got the rake of the masts wrong. It is eighty-two 
years since I was born and I am still in the land of the 
living. Many of my old friends gone.” 

“Thin Ice” is a neat, tight, ironic comedy of scan- 
dal. If only the mother-in-law had been less anxious 
about Giles’s morals, Giles would not have been driven 
into Sabina’s arms. This is an amusing book—but I 
think that Miss Goolden has more to give than this 
amusement. 

“ The Fothergill Omnibus ” is occupied by a number 
of ladies and gentlemen trying to extract interest from 
a silly story. Miss West gets away with it by more or 
less ignoring the plot, and Mr. Shanks by subserving 
it to a story of his own. On the rest let silence and 
darkness fall. They had to write on a given theme, 
and they wrote very badly. 


EVIEWS 


ROSEBERY 


Lord Rosebery. By the Marquis of Crewe, 
John Murray. Two Vols. Two guineas, 


ORD CREWE has set out with immense trouble 

and great documentation to write a dull book, and 
he has failed. The brilliance of his subject has 
defeated him and even when he leans toward the 
ponderous, the well-woven woof comes to the rescue 
of the reader. When Lord Crewe gets dull, Lord 
Rosebery begins to sparkle and when Lord Rosebery 
becomes tedious Lord Crewe brightens, so that the 
volumes are continuously readable. They contain 
historical information. They throw new light on the 
Queen, who, when not loading her Knight Errant of 
a Premier with favour, seems to have mixed the 
names of Rosebery and Robespierre in her mind. 
They contain plenty of literary allusions and odds 
and ends of knowledge or event which make them 
as amusing as a lucky dip. Finally, the last to survive 
of the Victorian Premiers has been canonized and 
shelved. Compared with the Lives of other Liberal 
leaders this Life is superior to Morley’s Gladstone 
or Gardiner’s Harcourt. But it has not the sparkling 
narrative of Winston’s Life of his father. To touch 
that level, it should have been written by its illustrious 
subject himself. 

Of all brilliant disappointments Rosebery’s life must 
stand unique in English history. To no young man 
did the Fates give so many gifts and so many oppor- 
tunities. It is true that something essential both in 
character and in health was not vouchsafed. The 
object of this Life is to show what account can be 
given of his stewardship. 

The Primroses were Scotch and Rosebery gloried 
in being Scotch. The test of Scottishry is the 
attitude to Burns, and Rosebery qualified by little less 
than an essay in canonization. It is amazing what the 
real and degraded Burns could become on the lips of 
his graceful rhetoric. On his mother’s side Rosebery 
was a Stanhope, and she married the last Duke of 
Cleveland in her second venture, so that there were 
millions in the background. The Duke owning half 
Durham had estates in ten other shires. As Rosebery 
inherited his own family property with coming-of-age, 
it always seemed difficult to know why he should 
have given up romance in life in order to have a 
portion of the Rothschild fortune. However he did 
so and was saved from the fate of so many modem 
statesmen, having to write newspaper articles about 
other statesmen in his old age. 

Lord Crewe deals with his marriage with the 
greatest possible skill. He does not avoid the obvious 
deduction that, great as was Lord Rosebery’s affection 
and respect, the adoration was on the side of Miss 
Rothschild. And even the picture by Watts shows that 
he had not married a Salome, Princess of Judza. 
But he obtained everything that a happy marriage 
can give and after her early death the widower seemed 
to fall in love with a memory which he respected 
almost to anguish. Lord Crewe enumerates some of 
the signs of that deep mourning, but does not r 
that the hatchment, which appeared in Berkeley 
Square, was always remembered as the last one hung 
in Mayfair. Her real value was that Rosebery could 
give “ unquestioning confidence ” to her when he could 
give it to nobody else in the same perfection. That 
alone justified the marriage. As she was shy 
he was nervous, it was impossible for him not to be 
rude to her, and this Lord Crewe phrases admirably 
when he says his “manner to her in public was 
sometimes abrupt and he now and then seemed im- 
patient of her obvious devotion to himself.” 
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The exhilaration of Eton at its best was his, and 
William Johnson, the most inspiring of classical tutors 
was his. Johnson also picked as winners amongst the 
Etonian yearlings such as Lord Roberts and Arthur 
Balfour. Rosebery was elected to the Eton Society 
on intellectual grounds and left all family honours in 
athletics to be garnered by his unborn son. While 
still a young man, he was favoured with conversa- 
tions from Disraeli and amazing to state was asked 
as an undergraduate to second the Address in the 
House of Lords. Disraeli discussed the character of 
Lord Hertford with him, having sketched him as 
Lord Steyne. He thought he required delicate touches 
whereas Thackaray’s picture was that of a “ brutal 
voluptuary.” As he insisted on owning race horses, 
his name was removed from the books at Oxford 
without even a Bachelor’s degree. Lord Crewe gives 
a brilliant picture of the Newmarket set at the time. 
The pity is that he gives no more than a pencil touch 


‘to such as Admiral Rous, George Payne, who “ wasted 


excellent talents with unfailing geniality,” Gerard 
Sturt, whom Disraeli christened “the champagne of 
society,” and “ Lady Stamford and Lady Cardigan, 
Peris kept outside the conventional pale of all,” of 
whom we would like to know more. Meantime Gran- 
ville secured Rosebery as a recruit for the Liberal 
Party in the Lords, and as early as 1871 Rosebery 
had incurred one of those stinging retorts, which so 
easily dis-plumaged his public life. He had opposed 
the University system which tempted poor scholars 
to take Holy Orders. Lord Salisbury rose and classed 
this with the gossip of Oxford scouts, the lowest of 
the three layers of University gossip. 

Over the Franchise Bill fight he spoke in the 
Lords in 1884, and enjoyed an amazing triumph for 
he induced no less than eleven Dukes and twelve 
Bishops to vite for Mr. Gladstone. Even the Prince 
of Wales wrote in his first fervour asking if there 
would be anything unconstitutional in his voting for 
the Government. He was induced not to, or he would 
have received a letter of total unamusement from 
Windsor. 

In the winter of 1884-5 Rosebery shilly-shallied 
before taking office over Egypt, a question Gladstone 
said “ no one cared a button about ” until the death of 
Gordon. In the crisis which followed Rosebery threw 
himself at Gladstone’s disposal and entered the 
stricken Cabinet. Stead wrote a letter in comic heroics 
to assure him that his office of Privy Seal was 
excepted from Stead’s objurations of the Cabinet. 
Lord Crewe truly describes Stead as “ one who was 
so nearly a great man and yet so definitely failed to 
be one.” Stead’s answer would have been obvious. 
Rosebery’s first comment on his first Cabinet was 
barbed. It was “more numerous than the House of 
Lords and not quite so united.” In time he super- 
seded the incompetent Lord Granville as Foreign 
Secretary and never did Jacob write Esau such a 
brilliantly tactful letter as Rosebery sent to his pre- 
decessor. No doubt the superannuated old man 
lapped it down, but how much happier and easier 
public life would be if such arts in letter writing 
were universal. His Imperialism in a Radical 
Cabinet was prettily shown by his disappointment that 
the Queen could not open the Colonial Exhibition 
wearing her royal symbolism. “The symbol that 
unites this vast Empire is a crown and not a bonnet.” 
No wonder that the Queen regarded him as the only 
good appointment in the new Government, especially 
when he wrote hoping that her great experience 
would be used to correct “Lord Rosebery’s absolute 
mexperience in foreign affairs.’ The sight of 
Gibraltar struck the imperial chord; “the splendid 
trophy. It should be the symbol of England. Till 
I saw Gibraltar I never fully realized why we are 
so hated in Europe.” In India he passed into rapture 
before the Taj. Even Curzon was not to be more 


moved. “We spent three hours beside the marble 
lily, virgin in silent and exquisite triumph over her 
eternal chastity,” and he burst into a sonnet con- 
cluding— 


“So let us gaze a moment free from care 
The Christian prayed, the Moslem built a prayer.” 


His description of Goa was perfect—‘a hamlet 
of cathedrals in a forest.” The page of notes taken 
in Egypt about Ismail makes a valuable footnote to 
Egyptian history. Ismail does not deserve to be 
forgotten, a Khedive who spent five millions at 
Constantinople in two months and “ bumped off ” his 
own Finance Minister, who “from the moment he 
entered Ismails’ brougham with his smiling master 
was not seen again”! 

Rosebery was a great sightseer and there is no 
knowing where he will turn up. He appears at 
Newman’s catafalque; “ The Cardinal, waxy, distant, 
emaciated in a mitre, rich gloves, rich slippers. With 
the hat at the foot. It seemed as if a whole cycle of 
human thought and life were concentrated in that 
august repose. Kindly light had led Newman to this 
strange, brilliant, incomparable end.” 

On one page there is an account of Gladstone losing 
control of himself “for the third time in my 
experience,” in speaking of the Irish Rebellion of 
1798. On the next page there is an exquisite account 
of Leonardo’s Last Supper. He passes to the next 
page on a steamer, which one of the Vienna Rothschilds 
had hired to his use, reading Gibbon and Casanova. 
After reading the latter, “no explanation is necessary 
of the fall of Venice.” Two pages later he is at the 
Escorial, “the most sublime sepulchre for the quick 
and the dead ever devised by man.” There is some- 
thing interesting at every corner. He attends a bull- 
fight. He becomes Chairman of the London County 
Council. Lord Dufferin explains to him that he, 
Dufferin, is not the illegitimate son of Disraeli. 
Rosebery was given the Garter, and then, when the 
crisis arose with France over Siam, he gave the Queen 
such a view of the French as no Foreign Minister 
can ever have expressed of a foreign nation until 1914. 
His letter has to be read for its invective. But 
Rosebery was a close friend of the Bismarcks and 
had imbibed a partial feeling against the French. 
“They invade and butcher the Siamese and demand 
two-fifths of Siam for doing’so.” 

Some interesting conversations survive from 
Randolph Churchill, who at one time proposed 
becoming a Liberal. He was to call on Rosebery the 
next day. “TI called but he was out or I should have 
been a Liberal.” Lord Crewe passes this over as 
banter, but why should it not be taken as a fore- 
shadowing of Winston’s action in becoming a Liberal 
a generation later? Curiously enough, before he took 
the step he called on Mr. Balfour, but he also was 
out ! 

Lord Rosebery was religious in more ways than 
was generally known. A great Bible-reader, a loving 
Churchman, he was fascinated by the life of Manning. 
He kissed the ring of the dead Newman. He felt 
agonies when the veil of religion separated him from 
his wife in death. When he was dying he asked for 
the Eton Boating Song to be played which can be 
construed into an act of faith by all who have wor- 
shipped at Eton. 

It is difficult to know what could be done for such 
a character. The more that was offered to him, the 
more disgusted he became with life. He left nothing 
Belfind but temporary legacies, two or three charming 
monographs, the dead pages of his glowing speeches, 
the names of his Derby winners and the lost leader- 
ship. It was only too true that like the Emperor 
Galba he would have been accounted worthy of the 
supreme place had he not occupied it. 

SHANE LESLIE 
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SPIRITUALISM 


... And After. By H. Dennis Bradley. 
Laurie. 10s. 6d. 


IS record of private investigation into proofs of 
supra-normal happenings among spiritualists and 
alleged fraudulent practice is vouched for to the public 
by an experienced authority in the author. The volume 
has sub-divisions, on clairvoyant experiment—he rightly 
places Mrs. Leonard as the best medium of all—and 
on fraud and hocus-pocus, where he is merciless and 
very just—the egregious Baylis bunk and the preten- 
sions of Mr. Harry Price and his National Laboratory 
of Psychic Science are ruthlessly exposed. But to the 
noted American medium, Mr. George Valiantine, most 
of the book is devoted. And besides intimates, the 
public may read with profit Mr. Bradley’s search for 
spiritualist truth. 

Analysis of such a work calls first for an apprecia- 
tion of the author’s use of his material. Is he 
thorough and fair? Certainly. Is he properly critical? 
Does his temper show that of the great Judge? There 
may be much in an after-life of which we know 
nothing here on earth. We can guess, and we are 
perhaps best advised not to do so. One test is always 
worth remembering, as Mr. Bradley notes himself. 
In the crowd of banal and trivial items of evidential 
value seek for disclosure at a seance of facts, un- 
known, indisputably, to anyone present, to the medium, 
or to any living person. That is the real test. Mr. 
Bradley emphatically prefers revelation by the “ direct 
voice ” of the dead rather than via the medium. 

°Frankly, in his  self-constituted, though highly 
valuable court of law, Mr. Bradley disappoints. He 
is voluble, repetitive, explanatory, uncritical unless 
biassed beforehand. Two apports, stones, are 
“ brought through” at a sitting. Mr. Bradley knows 
that the medium “ did not know that these two stones 
were brought into the circle until afterwards.” How 
can Mr. Bradley know this? He severely castigates a 
German lady for saying that a trumpet at a sitting 
“seemed to be thrown up.” “ This is not evidence. 
‘Seemed to be’ is not proof,” we are told. It cer- 
tainly is evidence, of a sort. You can disregard it, 
disbelieving in the credit of the witness. You cannot 
reject it out of hand. 

Of ventriloquism Mr. Bradley makes no note. Yet 
Mr. A. C. Astor or the author’s Scotland Yard friends 
—who incidentally will hardly thank him for dis- 
closing private advice on a fraudulent medium—or any 
“old lag” from Parkhurst could teach him to talk 
and sing, using the labials, without moving his lips a 
hair’s breadth. It is a common enough trick (p. 357), 
and explains much in mysticism. Many religious 
miracles are demonstrably due to priestly mechanics. 

Mr. Bradley seeks for mental and physical proofs of 
life hereafter. Some of his evidence is worth study. 
A conversation with Confucius, in an extinct dialect, 
by a Chinese scholar over a classical passage of his 
writings, 2,500 years ago, affords real interest. That 
invites serious consideration. Though a sceptic, the 
scholar, Dr. Whymant, of New York, confirms his 
version. After all, millions pray daily in Confucius’ 
faith; and his presence on earth or influence is there- 
fore a rational possibility. The author’s other big 
example is a synchronised sitting, where hidden and 
virtually secret numbers were simultaneously revealed. 
That, too, is worthy of careful analysis. Two sittings, 
in Venice and Boston, were held simultaneously. 
Leaving out deliberate fraud by cablegram or doubt of 
the bona-fides of any sitter, apart from the two 
mediums, two questions present themselves. Did 
either medium, Valiantine or Margery, conceive this 
idea? Both are American. Mr. Bradley calculates 
that the odds against both mediums guessing correctly 
were 626,000,000 to one! But could Margery in 


Boston not have felt, with her delicate finger-tips, the 
printed numbers on the chosen calendar-leaves, which 
formed the selected test, during the sitting in Boston 
in the dark between 5.15 and 5.45, and then by thought. 
transference to Valiantine, anxiously awaiting the 
message, passed them over at 5.45 to Valiantine at 
Venice? Can the author absolutely rely on the inde. 
pendence of the man, Dr. Bond, who chose the 
numbers, nine in all, from which in the sitting, at the 
voice of the spirit of the medium, Dr. Bond picked out 
three. The odds in that case shorten materially ! 

But the major portion of the book is devoted to the 
recent record of George Valiantine. With the skill o; 
an Edgar Wallace, and aided by a detective of repute, 
Mr. Bradley and friends exposed him to his face as a 
man who, for a huge retainer in cash, fraudulently, 
with toe and elbow, marked smoked sheets of paper 
at more than one sitting in 1931 and impudently passed 
them off as “ finger-prints ” of Conan Doyle, Segrave, 
and Lord Dewar! And him, too, a medium of inter- 
national fame. Was there ever such hocus and dope? 
And yet in all solemnity and uncritical enthusiasm, Mr, 
Bradley spends many earlier chapters denying on his 
behalf a parallel charge in 1929 by German spiritualists, 
If it is fair for Mr. Bradley in 1931 to go to a sitting 
as a doubter, with a code, with experts or friends he 
trusts, to launch accusations of “ moving about ” in the 
dark against the medium, surely Germans in 1929 may 
reasonably do the same? Yet Mr. Bradley denies 
them any credit or decent motive—even though it is 
against the man he later exposed. These Germans 
were near enough: but, like many, they could not 
prove it! 

The general reader will, however, find much of 
interest; the genuine spiritualist will be grateful to 
the author for his immense pains in weeding out fraud 
from honesty. But only perhaps the late Lush, J. 
would agree to accept as “evidence” all the state- 
ments made. 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM 


Time Was: The Reminiscences of W. Graham 
Robertson. Hamilton. 15s. 


ERE are mediums who sit in darkened rooms 
and conjure the spirits of “time was” to the 
tinkling of tambourines and other absurdities, a mon- 
strous and dreary and futile business. There are 
others who from their rich store of memories recreate 
for us the past and people it with a pageant of liv- 
ing, breathing, eager men and women, recognizably 
real. Such a medium is Mr. Graham Robertson, 
who in this cheerful and happy book relives for us a 
life crowded with friendships. 

Not the least happy part of the book is that in 
which Mr. Robertson tells us of his childhood and of 
his forbears. There is a description of a dominant 
great-grandmother that is a gem of its kind. Ex 
cellent, too, is his story of the Naysmiths, James the 
inventor of the Steam Hammer, Charlotte his sister, 
and his niece, Jenny Terry, who were his adoptive 
“uncles” and “aunts.” Naysmith, he tells us 
was his first hero, and there can be little question 
that upon the childmind of his small “ nephew” the 
great man’s friendship, extended as to an equal and 
had a profound and far-reaching 
effect. 

Art came to young Robertson’s Victorian Bayswater 
home in curious guise, for it was the antimacassaf 
woolwork of his nursery governess, alleged to be 
after Walter Crane, that led him to his first design, 
a grey convolvulus wriggling up a stick. He 
already met the master in picture books, and when 
one day his aunt said to him, “ Come with me to see 
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rane,” his doom was sealed, and the founda- 
per this book was well and truly laid. 

A playgoer from the age of four, he made early 

intance with the stage, where in after years 
he was to be so much at home, and to make so many 
friends; and it is difficult to say which are the best, 
his stories of the artists or of the actors and actresses 
he has known. On the one hand, we have his vivid 
account of the gentle, industrious Albert Moore work- 
ing in his large and dirty studio, while into jugs set 
about the floor fell the drips from the skylight; or 
that story of how when Moore’s charwoman left his 
service and sent him a bundle of pawntickets relating 
to property she had taken, the artist consulted his 
cabmen friends at the corner on what should be done 
about it, and received the advice, to redeem the 
things, and think no more about it, as the lady must 
by that time “have slung her hook,” which meant, 
Mcore explained to Robertson, that she would have 
changed her address. ; 

Against this story of Moore might be set half a 
dozen of Ellen Terry, who flits through the book, the 
loveliest, most lovable and most mischievously natural 
of apparitions. But one story must suffice. Mr. 
Robertson is taking the air outside the theatre during 
the performance of a play, when Ellen Terry, 
carrying a great basket collides with him. The basket, 
he learns, contains ergs; and Miss Terry asks if Sally 
B. is dead yet? and, learning that Sarah Bernhardt is 
still far from the death scene, suggests that they try 
for the back row of the pit, where, when the curtain 
falls on the last act, they make for “ Sally B’s” room. 
Horrified that they should be in the pit, their hostess 
suggests stalls or a box, but is told, to her almost 
frightened bewilderment, that her visitors must re- 
turn to the pit because they have left their eggs there. 
Mr. Robertson tells us that Bernhardt was evidently 
relieved when they left, probably thinking that they 
were suffering from a brain storm. 


WHAT IS GOOD TASTE? 


Fashion in Literature: A Study of Changing Taste. 
By E. E. Kellett. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Aspects of Literary Theory and Practice 1550-1870. 
By P. G. Thomas. Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. 


Browning: Background and Conflict. By F. R. G. 
Duckworth. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


ERE is one compensation in the tag: de gustibus 

non est disputandum: in fact, there are two. Even 

if there seems to be no finality, matters of taste offer 
endless subjects for discussion, and the debaters them- 
selves seem to agree on one point at least. In despair 
of a concensus on the canon of taste, they incline, 
to-day, to concur in the inevitability of change. 
Edmund Gosse, whose rigid upbringing caused him to 
have a horror of all principles whatsoever, however 
correct his own life may have been was content to 
study literary fashions. He had a catholic taste, and 
the act of tasting gave to him a pleasure so great that 
it delighted him to set a book in its setting, and to 
discuss its merits, far less than to sketch the place in 
the order of change that it occupied—both before and 
after. Gosse’s one principle was Perspective. Mr. 
Kellett is substantially of the same opinion. He has 
followed his pamphlet on the “ Whirli ig of Taste,” 
with this study of “ Fashion,” and (unlike the critics 
of the age of Anne), he does not align himself with 
the Ancients or the Moderns, but prefers to consider 
subject of taste if not historically, at least in 
ttments. After some general remarks _— taste 
and its growth, he discusses in turn hyperbole, preci- 
osity, allegory, the grotesque, the austere, the didactic, 
art for art’s sake, the sentimental, the taste for realism, 


and so forth. The book stands apart from others of 
its pretensions in one vital matter. Mr. Kellett is 
learned. Learning is the rarest quality of a modern 


book not intended exclusively for scholars. Learning 
would make most books unnecessary. Learning is the 
one quality that the “ plain man” needs. There is no 
substitute for learning. Mr. Kellett, who also writes 
uncommonly well, supplies this indispensable quality. 
There ought to have been an index. 


Pursuing the historical method upon each subject, 


the chapters make a perspective of history, a perspec- 
tive easy to retain from the admirable lucidity of the 


style. The flaw in the book is an absence of definition, 


by which I do not mean of abstract terms, but of those 
pregnant sentences which abound but need to be col- 
lected. For example, the subject of grotesque would 
be much clearer to the reader had the chapter upon 


it contained the pregnant remark of Thomas Hardy 


evoked by the “gurgoyle” on Weatherbury church, 
and the admirable sentences by Robert Ross in his 
little book on “ Aubrey Beardsley.” Mr. Kellett is a 
thought too general, and his eye, quick to trace the 
paths that literature has taken, tends to overlook the 
lamps by which criticism (often in obiter dicta) has 


illuminated it. Nevertheless the reader who follows 


him, and a style of his quality is growing rare, will be 
persuaded of the justice of his judgment : 


Catholicity of taste is not incompatible with discrimina- 
tion; it is, rather, almost indispensable to it. If you have 
nothing of a lower kind with which to compare the best, 
the best will seem but ordinary... . You must know the 
evil in order the more wisely to choose the good. As 
sanctity [and a fine poet has called style the sanctity of 
art], is not mere innocence, so true taste is not to be 
attained by the exclusive knowledge of good books: the 
critic, like the Christian, is he who knows the bad and rises 
superior to it. 


Mr. Thomas’s “ Aspects of Literary Theory and 
Practice ” between 1550 and 1870 discusses the oscilla- 
tion of taste in a different way. He abounds in 


citations, which are valuable, but he has neither the 


scholarship nor the literary dignity of Mr. Kellett. 
Yet he can be read agreeably after the latter, because 
his very subject reminds us that all the oscillations of 
taste can be grouped most conveniently between the 
classical and the romantic extremes. These terms, I 
know, make some people angry, but terms which have 
survived such prolonged abuse have clearly 
proved, if only for convenience, to be indispensable. 
Each tendency has a cycle of, roughly, a mean 
from Shakespeare to Dryden, romantic; from Dryden 
to Chatterton, classical; from Chatterton through the 
nineteenth century until Mr. Eliot, shall we say, 
romantic; and now the periodic return to classical 
restraint has begun. To ge the metaphor, a move 
toward the Right is as unmistakable in letters as in 
politics. It was high time. That, perhaps, is why you 
are reading, and why I am writing for, the SaturDAY 
Review. To know what is happening and whither 
taste is returning, Mr. P. G. Thomas’s book is there- 
fore a help. Even to be in the fashion, people will 
soon have to read their Milton, and their Dryden 
again. Those who need to do this are much to be 
envied. In these pages is a short cut !—although, in 
the end, there are no short cuts to learning. 

Mr. Duckworth’s book, second best of the triad, dis- 
cusses three periods of taste in respect of Browning: 
a great poet. The changes are instructive; the book 
is written with care; but his theory of “ conflict” is 
not discriminating enough to satisfy. The author’s 
other word, “ dissociation” is to be preferred, for it 
fits a dramatic poet, and fits one opposed to the current 
attifude of his day, and it raises no unnece vistas. 
Yet there are excellent things in this book. Research 
has gone to its writing and it is not essential to agree 
with the theory in order to be grateful for the 
presentation of it. 

OsBerT BurDETT 
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EUROPE 


The Terror in Europe. By H. Hessel Tiltman. 
Jarrolds. 21s. 


R. TILTMAN has undertaken an ambitious task. 
He has set out to expose the conditions of 
organized terror that have prevailed in Europe since 
the war of 1914-1918. From the fact that Spanish 
affairs and the occasional effervescence in Portugal 
have no place in a narrative that covers more than 
400 pages and must extend to over 200,000 words, the 
magnitude of the problem may be measured. As for 
the repeated outbreaks in Germany—the Terror 
established by the Hitlerists over the Communists in 
one part and by the Communists over the Hitlerists 
in other parts, and by the police of the Reich over 
both opposing factions in all parts of Germany—those 
incidents, which in Great Britain would be justly 
interpreted as the final collapse of our ancient liberties, 
are simply too trivial to be worth mentioning. This 
gives us some understanding of the monstrous charac- 
ter of the system of terror, extending over far more 
than half Europe, which Mr. Tiltman has undertaken 
to bring to public attention. 

The first quality to be demanded in a book of this 
nature is not literary skill in word painting, but fair- 
mindedness. That quality is strikingly displayed. 
Just occasionally the author allows his indignation at 
some more than usually atrocious event to form the 
basis of a comment upon it, but he is most careful to 
present facts calmly and judicially, and it is no reflec- 
tion whatever upon his impartiality that he should 
make sturdy and contemptuous references to a dis- 
gusting piece of wickedness like the Matteotti murder, 
or to an abominable judicial mockery like the bogus 
trials in Moscow. When people or systems are found 

ilty by facts, mostly of their own admission or 

rawn from sources within their control, the impartial 
investigator is perfectly entitled to comment. 

The truth appears to be that the war to end war has 
been followed by more armed hostilities than in any 
other similar period of the world’s history, and that 
the war to make the world safe for democracy has 
made it so much more safe for autocracy of a 
peculiarly irresponsible character, that autocracies of 
the kind are springing up all around us. The reaction 
against Bolshevist dictatorship is not democratic 
government, but Fascist dictatorship. Wherever 
economic pressure, an irresponsible press, and a fer- 
ment of new ideas, have combined to produce unrest, 
the result has been, not an improvement of representa- 
tive institutions, but the total suppression of 
representative institutions. 

Students of this astonishing process may watch it at 
work in Germany, where representative government 
has only been able to maintain itself against a popularly 
organized demand for dictatorship of the left on the 
one side and dictatorship of the right on the other, 
by itself limiting the freedom of its representative 
institutions, and conferring emergency powers, 
indistinguishable from dictatorship, upon the demo- 
cratically treated President of the Republic. The 
struggle in Spain against the dictatorship of royalty, 
coupled with the dictatorship of the military machine, 
has not produced a democratic representative govern- 
ment except in name; it has been succeeded by a 
republican dictatorship. Only in France and England, 
out of all the great powers in Europe, can the Par- 
liamentary system ” said to stand stable and 
unchallenged. 

The phenomenon may be expressed in other terms. 
Only in those countries whose economic systems have 
been least affected since the war, can democratic 
institutions be said to be making even a parade of 
survival. Elsewhere they have groaned, turned over 
en their right sides and died the death. It is a 
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phenomenon that is worth the consideration of 
Parliament elected with a free hand to put oy 
economic affairs in order. 

Mr. Tiltman, in a survey that covers Russia, Po 
the Balkans, Hungary, and Italy, plots out cl 
enough what might be called the temperature chart of 
this economico-political disease. The technique of 
revolution seems much the same wherever it breaks 
out. We are accustomed to say comfortably, These 
things could never happen in England. The better 
way is for our rulers to make sure that they do not by 
realistic good government. 

REGINALD BERKELEY 


A PUBLISHER IN PRIVATE 


One Man’s Road. By Arthur Waugh. Chap- 
man and Hall. 18s. 


\ R. ARTHUR WAUGH has followed up “A 

Hundred Years of Publishing,” the history of the 
publishing firm of which he was for twenty-eight year 
the ——— director, by writing his personal reminis- 
cences, which now appeared under the same firm’s im- 
print. Conscious, with an almost perceptible twinkle, 
that his name may be known to a younger generation 
as that of the father of Alec and Evelyn Waugh, he 
passes in review a generation of which these memoirs 
serve as a mirror, and chronicles the late Victorians 
as one who has known what it was to feel with them 
and yet is conscious of the change in outlook in him- 
self. With humour he chronicles his emergence as the 
one angel among the sultry hosts of the Yellow Book 
who attracted condemnation from a gutter-press (and 
more eminent contemporaries that ought to have 
known better) which hailed Mr. Waugh’s contribu- 
tion, “ Reticence in Literature,” as a wholesome leaven 
among his noxious neighbours in the same volume. 
Strange, then, to recollect, as Mr. Waugh reminds us, 
that careful eclecticism had been the aim of John 
Lane, so anxious not to offend the proprieties, and 
particularly any person of importance. 

Since legends of the kind that surround the Yellow 
Book cannot be “ lived down,” they should clearly be 
lived down to by their contributors. Similarly, of 
what avail was it for Baudelaire to write: “ L’orgie 
n’est plus la sceur de I’inspiration: nous n’avons cass 
cette parenté adultére,” when the obtuse public had 
decided that his muse must be either black or white, 
finer distinctions having no significance for them? 

Suffice it, then, to say that at this distance from the 
‘nineties, Mr. Waugh shines like a good light in a 
naughty world. 

Besides reminiscences of childhood days in Somer- 
set, and schooldays at Bath and Sherborne, Mr. 
Waugh gives glimpses of life and personalities at 
Oxford in the ’eighties and also a picture of free- 
lance journalism in days so different from our own. 


BERNARD CAUSTON 


A CONTINENT OF GARDENS 


Gardens in America. By Marion Cras. 
Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 


VY JHAT impresses one most in this story of am 
enthusiastic gardener’s visit to the States, is the 
extent of the area and the variety of soil and climate 
that is covered. It is not a country but a continent 
that is brought before us in terms of gardening lore. 
Mrs. Cran tells us that in 1920, when on a visit to 
New York, she was assured that America had no 
gardens, and, believing the assurance, she sailed for 
the Cape. Happily later and better information 
prompted her to see for herself, and this delightful 
book is the result. 
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Here then are descriptions great and small, from 
the grandiose magnificence of multi-millionaires’ 
country seats to the noble old gardens of the 
impoverished and aristocratic South, from newly made 
and hardly won pleasances of the mountain and the 
desert, to the overflowing luxuriance of lush lands 
or the fine taste and seemly austerity of New England 

rdens. So far from America being a land of no. 
gardens, directly we get beneath the surface of the 
hustle of a machine age, we find the old Adam strong 
within the people and a love of gardens universal 
wherever there are gardens to love. ; 

How hardly won some of these gardens are is 
demonstrated by those upholstered borders where the 

ts, glorious in spring and summer, are literally 
clothed in sackcloth against the winter’s rigours, where 
the bulbs of lilies and their kind have to be netted 
against the ravages of pheasants or the roses wired 
inst marauding deer. It is difficult to know which 
ve the greater pleasure, the gardens recently made, 
of which their creators say “I did it,” or the gardens 
made in the old colonial days north and south, that 
have the grace and beauty of more leisured times. 
Mrs. Cran, as those who read her books are aware, 
has a gift for creating a scene or an atmosphere in an 
aside, and her present record glows with the colours 
of the rainbow and the scents of Arabia, and proves 
that there are indeed Edens in the West. 
The book is fully and beautifully illustrated. 


THE MAYA CIVILIZATION 


The History of the Maya. By T. Gann and 
E. Thompson. Scribners. 8s. 6d. 


= any one interested in the early days of the 
human story—the opening chapters before the 
story reaily begins—the Maya adventure must always 
be irresistibly attractive. To begin with, the Maya 
was a civilization which arose at the same time as 
did the early civilizations of the old-world, but which, 
by the very fact of geography, developed entirely 
independent of them and evolved an art, tradition, 
religion and calendar peculiar to itself. 

Messrs. Gann and Thompson’s volume provides an 
excellent introduction to this chapter in world history. 
It is clear and concise; and though it forms a complete 
account of the history, every-day life, and culture 
of this amazing civilization, the writers never lose the 
wood for the trees by becoming needlessly recondite. 

Man first reached America by way of the Behring 
Straits in early Neolithic times, perhaps 10,000 years 
ago. These first immigrants consisted of bands of 
nomadic tribes, who gradually pushed southward till 
they came across a soil and climate sufficiently 
favourable to settled conditions. Such conditions they 
discovered in Yutican and Mexico. Here, therefore, 
they sowed and reaped; erected temples in honour of 
the gods, and stelae upon which they inscribed the 
Principal national events; invented a hieroglyphic 
manner of writing and evolved an art form, which, 
in superabundance of decorative motifs and wealth 
of detail, in certain respects resembles the art of the 
East; while the priests elaborated a calendar based 
on astrological principles which indicates “a much 
juster appreciation on their part of its (the earth) 
Possible age than was possessed, probably, by any 
nation up to the nineteenth century.” But perhaps 
the most amazing thing about the Maya was their 
extraordinary obsession for human sacrifice; they 
were sadists in the worst sense of the. word. They 
employed priests whose sole duty it was to tear out 
the hearts of sacrificial victims; while the chief duty 
of the Chacs, a lower order of lay priests, was to hold 
down their arms and legs. 


It remains to be added that the volume contains 
Some excellent illustrations. 


BLACK’S 
NEW BOOKS 


HUGH THOMSON 


His Art, His Letters, His Humour aod 
His Charm. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN and WALTER 
JERROLD. Illustrated in colour and_ black }' 
and white. 25s. net. }f 


MINE EYES TO THE HILLS 
An Anthology of the Highland Forest. 


Arranged by PATRICK R. CHALMERS. |} 
Illustrated in colour aad black and white by 
V. R. BALFOUR-BROWNE. 21s. net. 


THE MYSTICISM OF PAUL 


THE APOSTLE 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER, D.Theol., D.Med., 
D.Phil., Strasbourg. 21s. net. 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 
Vols. Il, & III. The Age of Mercantilism, 

By E. LIPSON, M.A. The 2 vols. 30s, net. 


WATER-COLOUR GUIDANCE 


For the Student, the Amateur and the 
Occasional Colourist. 


By J. HULLAH BROWN. Illustrated in colour 
and black and white. 12s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT GREEK, ROMAN AND 
BYZANTINE COSTUME 
and Decoration, including Cretan Costume. 


By MARY G. HOUSTON. Illustrated in colour 
and black and white. 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH COSTUME OF THE 
18TH CENTURY 


Drawn by IRIS BROOKE and described by ]}/ 
AMES LAVER. Illustrated in colour and |= 
lack and white. 6s. net. |i 


IVAN THE FOOL and Other Tales 


By LEO TOLSTOY. Translated by Mr. and 
Sy AYLMER MAUDE. Illustrated in colour 
and black and white by NORMAN Par + eer 

Ss. net. 


THE BIRDS OF THE AIR 
or, British Birds in their Haunts. 
By ALLEN W. SEABY. Frontispiece in 


colour and 134 illustrations by the Author. 
5s. net. 


DOGS OF TO-DAY 


By MAJOR HARDING COX, LL.B, F.ZS. 
* With 60 full-page illustrations in aie 
s. net. 


4, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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NOTICES 


The Journalist. By R. J. Minney. Bles, 3s. 6d. 


MR. MINNEY is a journalist of considerable 
experience, and whether he is telling of the early days 
of the great newspapers, the troubles of an editor, 
or newshunting adventures in India, his book always 
makes good reading. There is plenty of humour in its 
190-odd pages. Thus, in discussing editors, free-lance 
journalists, and rejection-slips, he points out that only 
in China have the heights of painless rejection of 
manuscripts been won. Every contributor to Tsin-Pao 
who has failed to attain print is magnanimously com- 
forted by the polite editor in these terms: ‘“ Your 
highly venerated manuscript I have read with ravish- 
ment! But if I published it the readers of Tsin-Pao 
would immediately command me to take it in future 
as a model, and never again have the audacity to 
publish anything inferior to it. My long experience 
of literature, however, convinces me that pearls such 
as yours cannot be produced more than once in ten 
million years. That is why, etc.” 


The Gardener's Chapbook. Edited by E. H. M. 
Cox. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


THIS book should help many people to solve the 
problem which we shall all soon be considering, 
namely that of suitable Christmas presents. It would 
make a really original and excellent gift for any of 
those fortunate people who possess gardens, whether 
they are keen gardeners themselves or merely lovers 
of all the pleasures which a garden provides. For 
the former there is a great deal of useful information 
on all gardening matters, in particular a monthly 


THE LURE 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


By F. C. TILNEY 


Author of “The Appeal of the Picture,” &c. With 
a Foreword by Sir George Clausen, R.A., R.W.S. 
Demy 8vo., illustrated, 15s. net. ‘“‘ Mr. Tilney is 
good because he has a broad outlook. His work is 
stimulating.”—Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 
“An enlightening treatise... comes as a patch of 
sunlight in a leaden sky.”—Artist. “It is one of 
the merits of the book that its major conclusions can 
be verified. The book is well and fully illustrated.” 
—Connoisseur. excellent book.”—Parthenon. 
“Lucid and scholarly . . . an interestimg volume that 
can be warmly recommended.”—Colour. 


THE 
AGE OF ARSENIC 


By W. BRANCH JOHNSON 


Author of “ Folk Tales of Normandy,” etc. 
Demy 8vo., illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 

“The Age of Arsenic” is the reign of the Grand 
Monarque, and the corrupt court of Louis XIV. 
presents a tamgled web of monstrous proportions. The 
story makes its way through the intrigues of the 
stews, the counsels of obscene and midnight hags, the 
boudoirs of royal mistresses, the secret terrors of the 
torture-chamber and all the environment of unchecked 
licence and revenge. Brilliant figures flit through 
the darkness, with the keer searchlight of revelation 

following them to the scene of their crimes. 


| CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11, HENRIETTA ST., W.C.2 


calendar with reminders of the tasks to be performed 
each month, and also a very useful list of the English 
names of flowers with their Latin equivalents; fo, 
the latter the book contains a charming antho 
of prose and verse pertaining to gardens, and chapters 
on perfumes and potpourri as well as on herbs and 
simples, while each is preceded by a very pleasing 
illustration. The work is very well printed, its format 
is excellent, and the volume would make a welcome 
addition to any bookshelf. 


Emigration, Migration and Nomadism. By the 
late Walter Heape. Edited by F. H. A, 
Marshall. Cambridge: Heffer, 12s. 64, 


THESE essays were in unrevised typescript when 
the author died, and Mr. Marshall, to whom the work 
was entrusted, has edited them with such revision and 
excision as Walter Heape would have approved, 
adding supplementary footnotes when necessary. The 
essays develop a theory of Heape’s, that the emigra- 
tion, migration and nomadism of animals are for 
breeding or feeding; and throughout he illustrates 
his argument by a wealth of data gathered from the 
reports of field-naturalists and from other sources, 
the authority and the date of publication being given 
for every quotation of consequence. Two most 
interesting arguments are advanced. The first relates 
to the differentiation between emigration in which 
there is no return, migration which is a seasonal 
passage to or from the breeding-place, and nomadism 
which is a wandering, mainly in search of food. The 
second deals with the question of territorial “ rights,” 
which so many animals acknowledge. Heape held 
that in emigration, migration and nomadism, this right 
of families and herds of animals to certain areas, 
great or small, is generally acknowledged. The essays 
are most attractively written and, as Dr. Marshall 
points out, are likely to be fruitful in arousing interest 
and stimulating inquiry. 


The Bluebird’s Flight. By the Hon. Mr. 
Victor Bruce. Chapman & Hall. 21s. 


WHETHER this book is read for the sake of 
the aeronautical information that is compiled in it, 
or for the material and photographs which make it 
almost a novel, or for the racy story-telling manner 
in which the author tells her tale—there are still 
two cogent reasons to recommend it to readers. One 
is the study of the author herself as her story reveals 
her (and in this discovery which we must make for 
ourselves we are again and again amazed at the ten- 
men’s pluck she showed throughout her adventures 
and misfortunes). The other is the almost W. W. 
Jacob’s humour of the book, for in spite of the stern 
purpose and responsibility of her flight, Mrs. Bruce 
finds time to laugh to herself at herself and with the 
rest of her world-wide audience. She wrote “ Fare- 
well!” to security before she began it, and “ Hail!” 
to a stay-at-home world when she completed it. 


Self-Expression. London School of Journal 
ism. 


WHETHER speech is silvern or not, thousands of 
people disagree with the old proverb that silence 1s 
golden; but their trouble is, as every hostess and 
most editors know, that while they may have mu 
to say, they do not know how to say it. To those 
who are deficient in the arts of conversation, letter- 
writing, and public speaking these half-dozen little 
booklets, which are simply and sensibly written, will 
make a ready appeal, and they should do much to cure 
the painful faults which arise in the main from 
nervousness and inexperience. 
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H.E.P. CALLING! 


Calling to you to put the 
magic sign “£” into HEP, 
turning it into HELP, and 
send your gift to 
The Secretary 


HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY and PARALYSIS 


Founpep 1866. UNpver Royat PATRONAGE 


MAIDA VALE : LONDON : W.9 


Will you express by gift your 

appreciation of ophthalmic advice 

if you have benefited thereby, of 

sound sight if you are so blessed, 

or of the splendid work which is 
being done at the 


WESTERN OPHTHALMIC 
HOSPITAL 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 
Founded 1856. 
H. W. BURLEIGH, Hon. Sec. 


Does not this Appeal of the 
Children Touch Your Heart? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless, 

some motherless, some total orphans, but all 

taken from dire poverty, are now under 
the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES AND “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


(Founvep 1843) 

2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training 
Ship for one minute. 

£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and 
Training Ship for one hour. 

Please send a gift to help the Society in 

this great work of caring for, and 
providing for, these young ones. 


President : H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN AND TREASURER : FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, ESQ. 


All gifts will be gratefully received by 
The General Secretary, F. Brian Pelly, 
A.F.C, at the Society's Headquarters, 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


-—GERMAINE—+ 
DE STAEL 


R. McNAIR WILSON 
“ The first thorough biography of Madame de Stael 
and it is admirable” Desmond MacCarthy. 


“ Brilliant and delightful . What an entertaining 
book it is” Spectator. 


“ This striking book” Times Lit. Supp. 

“ Scholarly, penetrating . vastly entertaining” 
Edith Shackleton. 
witty and 


“ Remarkable character sketches 
entertaining” The Times. 


FOTHERGILL 
OMNIBUS 


8s. 6d. 
18 stories on the same plot by famous authors 


“ They are all brilliant” Gerald Gould. 

“ Wonderful . like none other” Frank Kendon. 
“ Fascinating . endless variety” Sylvia Lynd. 

“ Startlingly new” Ralph Straus. 


DEATH ON 
PACK ROAD 


7s. 6d. 
HENRY ANDOVER 
“ Far above the ruck of detective novels” Punch. 
“A first-class detective story” Guardian. 
“ Unusually good . strong dramatic climax” 


THE SPY NET 


The greatest Secret Service story ever written 


‘No one who wants thrills should miss this ad- 
mirable yarn” Morning Post. 


“ Thrilling episodes of the War . absorbing excite- 
ment and suspense” Bristol Times. 


pyre & SPOTTISWOODE 
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COMPETITIONS 


RHYMING CROSS WORDS—XV. 
(“ VIRGO”) 


By 


eS 


CLUES. 


| 58. 
, 60 (rev). In postscript is—like a most 


Haggard hero—his “ Woodpecker” cleft flesh and bone. | 


. The wicked man’s dealings come down on his own. 
. This Walter Scott Jacobite courted Miss Vere; 
(If e becomes a, wire rope will appear.) 
Guinea’s jingle helps Honour’s (Farewell Locksley Hall !) 
Spenser’s uncle recall. 
Before I am tried, you may find me in mine. 
L turns?—most ungracefully (turned) to recline. 
19. Dave Harum’s “ young feller”—a bit of a prig. 
22-15-26. Prepare thus plain water for schoolboys to swig. 
23. Put this isle going back with 15 on your head. 
24-63. “or (The pictures dissolve, it is said.) 
27-28-29. The whole of one Simon, but only half Bob. 
30 (rev.) You are this if you stray (to change genus add nob.) 
32. To drape modern herald old martial take. 
36. With 27 added, said Peg was a Rake. 
37. Ventral median bones ’twixt the clavicles found. 
Like the pea-nut I ripen my pods underground. 
5-8-this is vexatious; I’m just a rope’s end. 
Another rope’s end; frisk, cozen your friend. 
Takes shape through the mirk; chain and filling we cross. 
Taking shape as a tree, left a god at a loss. 
. Now, this is the spirit! (from cloven pine freed) 
The city’s departed from gluttonous greed. 
Together in Spenser, with e or without. 
Cruel, harsh and severe (conic section’s gone out) 
“Cherub” Wilfer’s spoilt daughter; half drug, half 
jug, too. 
. It is lovable qualities cute that do. 
. Take the sun’s and you'll find me, two letters askew. 
Of an imprinted fossil put part (not polite!) 
Completes 24; keep the “reckoning” right. 
I’m just like a ribbon—or certain vile worms. 
Proposes rapprochement; brings parties to terms. 


Down. 


1. He stuffs; Murphy stuffed him with matters of state. 
2. A son of this land slew in Venice his mate; 
(See play for the way he was worked up to slay.) 
This race has gone out: ple think it a strain. 
4. People stay without this, if_you this them remain. 
ith final in middle (Gregorian mode). 


| 


| 


A rabbit with ears at right-angles bestowed. 

. The evening wolf this not bones till the morrow : 
(So saith Zephaniah—of judges—in sorrow.) 

. A twilled woollen fabric intended to last. 

Lighted fools to their death, said Macbeth (of the past) 

16. Original coppers will tell you the time. 
20-25. If I were put in, constellation sublime. 

. He tells of Ten Thousand, advancing, retreating. 
31. For cattle and such like makes fairly good eating. 
32. Refining pot turned: add vo middle for fly. 
33. Chateaubriand romance: docked, 4 Spaniard am }, 
34-35. Fabled Father and Mother and Baby despoiled. 
39. If yours is successful, they you'll be assoiled. 
43-44. Gold-like mixture of metals, too many to mention, 

. It bled at his doors, said Fourth Henry: contention, 
William’s queen less two letters (my second and third), 
Use trickery: give double meaning to word. 

If you want to write love-songs, I'll teach you the way. 
A sound-box, pomaceously formed, so they say. 

. Overshot is my woof, and most lustrous my sheen. 

This clover and I lords of Florence have been. 
56. Here your shadow grows less and you sometimes haye 
none 
Never do, all in one? Halves transposed, can be done 
lutiful son. 


Envoi. 
RICHARD changed his throne for fetters; 
IXION sup among his betters: 
Now they re my unchecked letters. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—No. 503. 
(Closing Date: First Post Thursday, November 26} 


For THESE YOUNG OMAR IN THE DESERT CRIED, 
THESE, AND A BooK OF VERSE, AND ONE BESIDE. 


Behead what Hecla’s fiery cones outpour. 

’Tis sad, I own, but we must take its core. 

King Cushan-rishathaim he knocked out. 

Clip at both ends what makes your Scotchman stout. 

Refuge of robber chieftain, high and strong. 

Costly—yet ladies buy it for a song. 

Curtail him, though a tail he hasn’t any. 

Money he'll press for when you’ve ne’er a penny. 

This roadside plant’s tough stems, pink flowers, you 
know? 

Heart of a vehicle that braves the snow. 

With spear and sword she held her own ’gainst men, 

Divide one dollar into fractions ten. 


SOLUTION OF ACROSTIC—No. S01. 


-hea P 
tfal L* 
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“Night and Death” has been called “the finest sonnet in the 
English language.” 


Acrostic No. 501—The winner is Mrs. F. Crichton 
Matthew, 28 The Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall, who has 
selected as her prize “ Remote People,” by Evelyn Waugh, 
ublished by Duckworth and reviewed in our columns on 
ovember 7 under the title “Strange Places.” Seventeen 
other competitors named this book, eleven chose “ Maid in 


Waiting,” etc. 
LITERARY LIX. 


We are tired of hearing what the politicians are going t0 
do for England, and the Saturpay Review therefore offers 2 
First Prize of two guineas and a Second Prize of one guinea 
for the best essay offering suggestions as to what they wo 
do if, as Dictator or Dictatrix of England, they had unlimited 
power for one year. 

accompani a cou ich wi ound in this or 

The December 


S cra 
N ig * Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
Joseph Blanco White : Night and Death. 


subsequent number. The closing date will be 
and result will be announced in January. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION LI. 
BritANNIA REJECTING THE GoLD STANDARD. 


JUDGE’S REPORT. 
The entries for this competition were all of such inferiot 
quality that no prize is awarded. The verses that were 
to be serious were merely ponderous and pointless, while 


a 


| 


nust be 
or 
nber 


The Saturday Revi 


ir authors clearly intended to be amusing were nothing 

efforts in the Gilbertian manner. Com- 

titors must } 

itty, and 1 é 

= oa to have something to say. A mere collection of 
jineling rhymes will not w-n a prize in this paper. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION LIV. 
A PuptisHer’s ADVERTISEMENT. 
JUDGE’S REPORT. 


realize that the standard required by the | 
high one: if they wish to be gay, they | 
they desire to be serious, they are | 


The suggestion that readers of the Saturpay Review should | 


write parod 


ies of a publisher’s splash advertisement of a | 


work of fiction, produced a large number of entries. By the | 


verms of reference, the novel chosen might be either a 


classic, a novel of recent fame, or a fictitious novel; and it 


i inting to find that no one had the courage to 
oat ndvertiocment of a classic, the majority of the 
entries being parodies of fictitious books. Most of the 
entries, however, reached a high standard, and some 


admirable satire of the methods of reviewers was forth- | 


. Noel, Animula Vagula, and Mash, all submitted 
highly amusing parodies. But the first prize must go to 


‘ Innisfree; while Pooksman is awarded Second Prize. 


WINNING ENTRY. 
Ready Last Month. 
Messrs. Takem and Sellem 
beg to announce the Discovery of the Season— 
“THE HIND LEG OF THE SPIDER,” 
An Extravaganza in Three Pages, 
SHEHAZ NOBRANE. 
Extracts from Reviews. 
“Any one of these pages will leave you wondering why 
the other two were written.” 
—Sacque Westville (Broadcasting). 
“Could I but interpret one line of this remarkable 
Extravaganza I should feel I had not lived in vain.” 
—Harlene Miking in “The Green Gloom.” 
“Give the Extravaganza to your children. None but a 
child-mind could have conceived such a work.” 
—Hugh At-the-Poll in Society’s Books. 
“Never has such a gigantic study been made of so micro- 
scopic a phenomenon of Creation.  pawky humour of the 
subject would move us to salt tears were not our stron 
ions of stout fury roused from the very first Capital 
ter of this enchanting Novelette. The fact is, nothing of 
this kind has ever been written before, nor will, we trust, be 
perpetrated ever again. I fully expect to see this work in 
every British Home this winter, for although there is not much 
paper to it, every little will help when many of our cold, brave 
citizens may not have the wherewithal to kindle a few flames. 
Wherefore I recommend the Edition de Luxe, which has a 
stronger binding and is guaranteed to smoulder for an hour 
or even longer.”—SMmarRTIN WEECLEG. “ INNISFREE.” 


RHYMING CROSS WORD.—XIV. 


chosen as her prize “ Remote - | 
Waugh (Duckworth, 6d.) 


“LEO” SOLUTION. 


KANGAROO 
SRO 
PRAUGHT BOAR 
RNOP)sA 
K D 
DY s Ho 


A 
L 
Pp 

s 


IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


The safest, most profitable and patriotic investment to-day. 
Write, call or phone (Ambassador 1023) for Invest- 
ment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 

Assets: £1,774,732. Reserves: £132,958 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY 
New Magnet House, Harrow Road, London, W.2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Family Protection ! 


Here is a ew Policy which 
provides for the payment of 
£120 per annum from date 
of the father’s death until the 
youngest child is 21! 
More— 
The? protection is automatically 
adjusted to meet the circum- 
stances. 


And SMore— 


After the last anual payment 

has been made a_ substantial 

capital sum is payable. 

Send“for Leaflet “A.E. 11” giving full 

particulars, and?ask us to a 

policy to suit your circumstances— 
ALL PROFITS 
TO MEMBERS. | 


OVUBLIN 


| 
| 


MUTUAL» LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


- 3 CEORCE 
EDINBURGH 


Keeping Accounts 


“ KEEP ACCOUNT OF EVERYTHING” is good advice which 
is often disregarded : it is a resolution abandoned sooner or 
later by a large number of people. 

Lloyds Bank has been keeping other people's accounts fos 
more than two centuries. By banking at one of its many 
branches, paying your bills by cheque, and passing all income 
into your account you automatically provide yourself with a 
complete record of your money. Incidentally, you can relieve 
yourself of the care of share certificates, the collection of 
interest coupons, the payment of annual subscriptions : and 
you will always find helpful advice, should you require it, on 

” matters relating to finance of any kind. 


Lloyds Bank Limited 
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TuerE need be no despondency over the subsidence 
of the Stock Markets into a comparatively 
uninteresting state. Anyone who expected the rise 
to continue longer at the pace at which the markets 
set off after the formation of the National Govern- 
ment failed to take into account the gravity of the 
industrial and economic problems that still face the 
world. To put our own affairs in order after the 
grievous errors of the past is a herculean task. 
There would still remain the world problems in which 
we are inextricably involved and which are only 
partially within our control. The immediate future 
is, indeed, obscure. We have only just set out on 
the right road after straying far in wrong directions. 
There is ground for restoration of confidence but not 
for foolish optimism that can lead only to disappoint- 
ment and loss. 


OBSTRUCTING SPECULATION 


The rescission of the Stock Exchange rule res- 
tricting business to cash dealing has exerted a healthy 
effect on markets by giving the bears some opportunity 
to check what might have become too precipitate a 
rise. Carry-over and option business is still pro- 
hibited, but now that dealing for the account is 
permitted there seems nothing to prevent bulls and 
bears from undoing their transactions for one account 
and immediately reopening the bargain for the next, 
if they care to go to the trouble and expense. The 
absence of carry-over facilities is obstructive to long- 
term speculation but is not prohibitive. It seems, 
however, that the Treasury is still rather apprehensive 
as to the danger of over-speculation, especially while 
the course of sterling is so uncertain. The effect on 
sterling of the new import duties will be keenly 
watched. 


BREWERY TAX SCARE 


Quite a scare has been caused by the disclosure that 
. the latest increase in the taxation of beer is defeating 
its own object by reducing consumption to such an 
- extent that the taxation yield is lower than before 
_the duty was raised. I do not think, however, that 
‘brewery shareholders need get anxicus. The present 
_Government is not so antagonistic to beer-drinking 
- that it is likely to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, especially the goose that produces so large a 
proportion of the national revenue. On the contrary, 
when this taxation muddle has been adjusted the 
wave of economy might easily be to the advantage of 
a beverage which, in spite of the heavy duty, is still 
cheaper than other alcoholic drinks. In the long run, 
in fact, the excessive taxation may prove a blessing in 
disguise by bringing home to all concerned in a 
particularly obvious manner that there is a limit 
_ beyond which taxation defeats its own object. The 
vicious surtax is, unfortunately, not quite so obvious 
in its effects although sooner or later the revenue 
returns must bear witness to its withering influence. 


Lombard Street, Wednesday. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


The example set by Hovis Ltd. in raising its 
interim Ordinary dividend might usefully be 


followed by others in similar circumstances. It js, 


of course, only those who can afford to be magnanj- 
mous that should attempt to help their shareholders 
in this manner. There are, however, quite a number 
of companies who make but a small interim payment 
and distribute the larger portion of the annya} 
dividend when the complete accounts for the year are 
available. For the last four years, for instance, Hovis 
Ltd. has earned over twenty-five per cent. on its 
Ordinary capital. It has distributed only fifteen per 
cent. of which five per cent. has been by way of 
interim payment usually made at this time of the 
year. In raising the interim dividend by 23 per cent, 
the directors have made it clear that there is not a 
present any intention of increasing the rate of 
dividend for the whole year. With all of us prepari 
for the extra income tax demand on January Ist next, 
an additional 24 per cent. on some of our invested 
capital now would be particularly welcome. 


CHILEAN NITRATE MUDDLE 


It is to be hoped, for the sake of the good reputation 
of Chile and of the influential City sponsors of the 
£2,000,000 of 7 per cent. Sterling Bonds issued in 
this country, that the dispute over the affairs of 
Cosach, the big Chilean nitrate merger, will soon be 
settled and its affairs straightened out. Nothing 
definite has happened so far to suggest that the 
security for the bonds is affected by the dispute, but 
the allegations that the Chilean Government decrees 
relating to the company are unconstitutional are quite 
sufficient to affect the market for the bonds and the 
price is now about 70 against an issued price of %. 


SOME HIGH YIELDS 


A correspondent asks me to suggest some security 
giving a return of a clear 6 or 63 per cent. Not to 
go too far afield, some of the best-secured Home 
Railway prior-charge stocks yield as much as this. 
The margin of profit behind the amount required to 
pay some of the junior preference stocks is not large. 
Indeed, in at least one instance the year may not 
yield enough profit to pay the dividend on the junior 
preference stock. Nevertheless it is generally believed 
that the companies will use reserves to meet the 
dividend on all their preference stocks in order to 
keep their prior charges in the trustee list. As to 
the dividends on the senior preference stocks, 
guaranteed and debenture stocks, there is no 
apprehension. At 67, London and North Eastern 
Railway 4 per cent. First Guaranteed Stock yields 
a clear 6 per cent. after allowing for accrued interest. 
The same company’s 4 per cent. Second Guaranteed 
Stock at 63 yields about 64 per cent. For those who 
wish to obtain a still higher return without undue 
risk, London Midland and Scottish Railway 4 per 
cent. Preference at, say 55, will give a yield of no less 
than 74 per cent. The same correspondent asks 
whether he should take a profit on certain hotel shares 
or hold for another two years or so. I should not 
like to condemn hotel shares as a whole—some of the 
companies are eminently successful—but luxury hotel 
companies may pass through a difficult period during 
the next year or two, especially in London, where the 
competition shows no signs of diminishing. I think 
the profit might be taken. 

TAuRUS 
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great game of Rugby Football. 
Every player and every fol ower 
of the game will find it a grip- 
ping commentary, dealing in a new 
way with RUGGER”™ NEWS, 

PERSONALITIES & TOPICS. 
Every page of “ Rugger™ is packed with 
interest forthe enthusiast.“ Rugger” has been 
hailed as an entirely new departure in the 


TRAVEL 


Sea, Air or Land 
FREE ADVICE 


HE Travel Bureau of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW is at your 
Service. Free advice will 
willingly be given to those desiring 
information on any subject cover- 
ing Travel by Land, Sea or Air. 
You can write with every confi- 
dence, and without being placed 
under any obligation to accept any 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


— 
— — 


Date. 193 


n sporting world. Don't miss ordering a copy— 
e FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT TO-DAY 
n 
2 Send for a Specimen Copy Free 
g if you are not yet a Reader 
rt a 
ss The Publisher, ok 1931 suggestions offered. 
te “ RUGGER,” 
g King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
Please send a specimen copy of ‘“‘ RUGGER"’ to THE TR ei pani GER 
ty agg THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 
to ADDRESS 
ne 
is. 
ge. 
lot 
ef 

Che Saturday Review 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 
m0 
ern 
To the Publisher 
ns THE SATURDAY REVIEW NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 
due 9, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 

es 
. Please send me a copy of “ The Saturday Review” each week for 
I enclose remittance value. __ herewith. 
otel 
ring 
be NAME (in CAPITALS) _. 
In: 
7 ADDRESS (in CAPITALS) 

ON 


ANNUAL... 
SUBSCRIPTION 


All Cheques and Money Orders to be made payable to 
15/- THE SATURDAY REVIEW NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


SIX MONTHS’ 
SUBSCRIPTION 


7/6 


1 November 1931 The Saturday Review 671 
Every FRIDAY QR 
Here is the paper 
A weekly newspaper 
devoted exclusively to the 
ths. 


672 The Saturday Review 21 November 19y 


Charities _ Shipping 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). 52,000 free break- “BRITISH INDIac 
fasts given to East End children. 15,000 children given a & P SERVICES DIA A 
treat. people, 00 tired (Under Contract with with H. 

otten. Six doctors employe patients weekly. Grea Frequent a 
Social and Philanthropic Institution. Fuli particu- SUDAN, MED 
lars sent. Visitors invited. Rev. om W. Chudleigh, Stepney 


SIA LE. 
STRAIT HINA, PAN, 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, E rat “AFRICA AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALA 


. and B.L Tickets interchangeal 


& O., Orient and New Zealan | 
for all Passenger P. & O. House 14 
Leadenhall S Ly, 

B.I.) APPLY, 
E.C.3; Agents: 


Literary 


NOVELS 


TORIES and general MSS. read and placed by experienced 
Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grateful Testimonials. 
Tue Lonpon Literary Acency, Regent House, Regent 


Street, W.1. | ACADEMY CINEM —— 


OURNALISM and _SHORT-STORY WRITING 
as a spare-time writer. Interesting book offered FRE Hunchback of Notre Dame” with Lon Chaney, and “The Man 
writer. “Write to-day, METROPOLITAN. COLLEGE OF | | Movie Camera” (Sovie), Last days, Rene Chir Coney 
writer. rite to-day, “ ” “ ° 
JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. ALBANS. AE,” end 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours 


profitable. Booklet free. Recent Institute (Dept. 154), ’ 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W8. (Gerrard 9437) 


8.15. 
ap ee WANTED. Songs and musical composi- Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 


| (E 


tions also considered for publication. Known and unknown THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
writers invited, send MSS. Peter Derek Ltd., Dept. S. R., by RUDOLF BESIER 


8, Moor Street, London, YEAR 


Typewriting 


PEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon copy 2d. 1931 Luxury—Economy 
Small or large commissions promptly and carefully E AT THE NEW 


LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


executed. Miss Parker, Bryan House, Church House, 


Weybridge, Surrey. LESTON HOTEL 


PEWRITING. 9d. 1000 words (over 3,000); carbons, CTORIA, S.W.1 
2d. 1,000 words. Verse, 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. Boom with Hot vi Ady Water. ’Phone and Bath from §/. 


King’s Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue. Room with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom available, 
W.1. Gerrard 8883. Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


ducational BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please state 
wants and ask for Catalogue 444, Criminology and Curios 
GUNNERSBURY PREPARATORY SCHOOL Other Catalogues just issued are No. 446 Christmas Catalogue 
BURNABY GARDENS, CHISWICK, W.4. of Books in new condition and suitable for Presents at much 
Telephone: Chiswick 1548. reduced prices; also No. 447 is a special Catalogue of Books 
DAY AN ‘D BOARDING SCHOOL. on Art in which many bargains are listed. The following are 
cholarships an mtrance to the Public Schools ecent 
t. Pau ’s erchant laylors bradhe ing don. roxime Prison Breake a book of vity, A. M. Philip 
Accessit,” Harrow, King’s School, Worcester (4), three P. Tllustrated. 108. 6d. f — aaeematins 
and O. Scholarships, H.M.S. “ Worcester,” Entrance R.N.C., | The Hamgmen of England. How they hanged and whom they hast 
i icati ur storic cestors, by Pro elani lustrat Ss. 
Letters of Women in Love, the female heart girlhood 


B Mé; 7s. 6d. 5 

ROAD, KEW. bigs BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte 
is School is run in conjunction wit unnersbu choo 
as a Preparatory School for Girls and Boys. Girls and Boys are 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
educated on the most modern lines to enable them to take a 


Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Head 

Mistresses, Miss J. M. Cross, B.A. (Hons.), and Miss J. M. COUPON No. 60. 
WILD (L.L.A.) (Hons.). (Ox. Diploma in Teaching.) VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 

SENIOR DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 

agg starts on Sept. 23rd. School open to visitors from “Saturday Review,’ November 21. 
Preparation for London_ Matriculation, Responsions, &c. 

Special Domestic Science Course (open to outside 
For full particulars apply to the Head Mistress, Miss J. M 

CROSS, B.A., Hon. Lond. Telephone : Richmond 0922. 


Nash & Grayson 
Miscellaneous F Nast Douglas 


mares A ith Odhams Press 


J T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. pe Peter Davies 
Benn i i 


Decorations, Alterations and ‘all repairs. Phone 2523 
* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Tailoring 
CLOTHES VALETING. 
VERCOATS TURNED. S.B. from 30s.; D. B. or 
Raglan, 35s.; Lounge, D.B., Plus Four Suits from45s.; 
Ladies’ Suits from 35s. ; Overcoats 30s. If outside breast 


pocket, ask for advice and quotation. All garments button 


up correct side when completed.—Wa ter Curratt, 6, Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill Competitors must cut out and enclose this 


Published Sa’ Bevinw Newsraress, Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Bar 3157, two 


> Tickets 
1 
| 
“| 
Cecil Palmer. Hurst & Blackett Seri bner’s_ 
= josgmen & Hall Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Cobden Sanderson arrold Sheed & Ward 
% Crosby Lockwood Knopf Stanley Paul 
Dent Labour Publishing Co. The Bodley Head 
Duckworth Longmans The Studio 
Elkim Mathews and Melrose Victor Gollancz 
4 Marrot Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Faber-and-Faber Murray Werner, Laurie 


